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BITBRBALTTRE. 

TO THE EVENING STAR. 

Fair Star! [ gaze on thee, and o’er my brow 
Plays the soft breeze of evening. Evermore 


The shrine of pure and holy thought be thou, 
Winning my soul from earth’s dark dreams to soar. 


I do remember me in childhood’s hour, 
When first my spirit drank thy glorious light, 

Young fancy pictured an elysian bower, — 
Untading wreaths, and skies for ever bright, 





Within thy glittering orb ; but ah! that dream, 
Like other dreams, hath faded fast away. 
And rarely Fancy casts its golden gleam 
Upon the storm-clouds of my wintry day. 


Yet, Star of Evening! furnish hopeful thought, 
Thy trembling beams so soft and pure instil : 

And the sad breast, where earthly passions wrought, 
Peace from above with holiest calm shall fill! 


: - . 
MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
Resumed from Albion of last week 


Buta new object caught my glance. Mordecai—who, while he was 
thus speaking in paroxysms of alternate indignation and sorrow, had never 
for ajmoment ceased to turn over his books and boxes—had accidendy sha- 
ken a pile of tin cases from its pinnacles, and the whole rolled down at my 
feet. Onone of them] saw, with no very strong surprise, the words— 
‘ Mortgage—Mortimer Castic.” 7 he eyes of both glanced in the same di- 
rection. 

‘There,’ said the Israelite, * you have your paternal acres in your hand— 
your Plantagenet forests, and your Tudor dastle, allin cubic foot. On the 
chair where you are now sitting, your lordly brother sat yesterday, — 
ing up his skiris from the touch of every thing round hina, and eviden ‘y suf- 
fering all the tortures of a man of fashion, torced to smile on the hol er of 
his last mortgage. He is ruined—not worth asixpence ; Melton and New- 


market have settled that question for him. But do you recognise that hand ? | 


He drew a letter from his portifolio. I kuew the writing: it was from my 
mother—on whom, now old and feeble, this accomplished rouwé had been 
urging the sale of her jointure. Helpless and alone, she had conseuted to 
this fatal measure ; and my noble brother's visit to the [sraelite had been for 
the purpose of inducing him to make the purchase. 

I started up in indignation; deciared that the result must reduce my un- 
fortunate parent to beggary; and demanded by what means | could possi- 
bly prevent what was ‘neither more nor less than an act of plunder. 

“Tee no means,’ said Mordecai cooly, ‘ except = inaking the purchase 
yourself, and thus securing the jointure of her ladyship. It is only ten thou- 
sand pounds.’ 

‘J make the purchase! [have not the tenth part of the money upon 
earth. Lask you wbhatis to bedone a 

‘Your brother has here the power of selling—and will sell, if the starva- 
tion of fifty mothers stood in his way. Newmarket suffers no qualnis of 
that kind; and, when his matters thereare settled, his coachmaker’s bill for 
landaulets avd britchskas will make him a pedestrian for the rest of his life. 
But J have refused the purchase ; and it was chiefly on this subject that! 
was induced to invite you to my “dungeon,” as you not unjustly term it.’ 

The picture of a mother, of whom | had always thought with the tender- 
ness of achild, cast out in her old age to poverty, with the added bitterness 
of being thus cast out by her reliance on the honour of a cruel and treacher- 
our son, rose before my eyes with such pain, that L absolutely lost all power 
of speech, and could only look the distress I felt. Mordecai gazed on me 
with an enquiring countenance. 

‘Youlove this mother, Mr. Marston. Youarea goodson. We Israelites, 
with all our faults, respect the feelings which“ honour the father and the 
mother.” It is a holy love,and well earned by the cares and sorrows of 
parentage.’ “test , ber 

He paused, and covered his forehead with his gigantic hands. I could 
hear him murmur the name of his daughter. The striking of aneighbouring 
church clock startled him from his reverie 

Suddenly again bustling among his papers, he said—‘ Within this half 
hour, your brother is to call again for my definite answer. Now listen to 
me. The jointure shall be purchased.’ [ bit my Jip, but he did not leave 
me long in suspense—‘ And you shall be the purchaser.’ He wrote a cheque 
for the amount, and placed it in my hand. 

Mordecai, youare a noble fellow! But how am I to act upon this? I 
am worth nothing. I might as well attempt to repay millions.’ 

‘Well, so be it, Mr. Marston. You are aman of honour, and a good son. 
You will repay it when you can. [ exact but one condition ; that you will 
come and visit Mariamne and me in Poland.’ 

A loud knock at the hall door put an end to our interview. 


which had destroyed the French fleet, again raised the popular exultation, 
and English heroism was the topic of every tongue. The incomparable 
campaign of the Russian army in Italy ; the recovery in three months, of all 
it.had cost the power of France, and the genius of her greatest general, in 
two years of pitched battles, sang uinary sieges, artful negotiation, and in- 
cessant intrigue, to obtain, excited the nation to the highest degree of euthu- 
siasm, and the embassy basked in the broadest sunshine of popularity. Fete 
now succeded fete ; the standards taken in Suwarrow’s battles, the proud- 
est trophies ever won by Russian arms, were carried in procession to the 
cathedral: illuminations of the capital, balls in the palaces, and public 
sports on the waters and banks of the Neva, kept St. Petersburg in a per- 
petual tumult of joy. 

But all was not sunshine ; the character of the sovereign in a despotism 
demands perpetual study: and Paui was freakish and headstrong beyond 
all human culselgiien. No man was more misunderstood at a distance, nor 
less capable of being understood near. He had some striking qualities. 
He was generous, bold, and high principled; but the simplest accident 
would turn all those qualities into their reverse. ‘To day he was ready tode- 
vote himself to the cause of Europe ; every soldier of Russia must march : but, 
when the morrow came, he revoked the order forhis troops, and cashiered 
the secretaries who had been rash enough to take him at his word. The 
secret was iu his brain; disease was gathering in his intellect, and he was 
daily becoming dangerous to those nearest him. The result was long fore- 
seen. In Spain, Gil Blas recommends that no man who wishes for long life 
should quarrel with his cook. In Russia, let no Czar rouse the suspicions 
of his courtiers. As the Pagans hung chaplets on the statues of their gods 
in victory, and flogged them in defeat, the Russians, in every casualty of their 
arms, turned a scowling eye upon their liege lord; and the retreat of Su- 
warrow, the greatest of soldiers, from Switzerland, at once stripped the Em- | 
peror of all his popularity. . . SDs 

My position now became doubly anxious. Even despots love popularity, 
and the Czar was alternately furious and frightened at its loss. Guards | 
were planted in every part of the city, with orders to disperse all groups. | 
Every man who looked at the Imperial eqnipage as it passed through the 
streets, was in danger of being arrested as an assassin. Nobles were sud- 
denly exiled—none knew why, or where. The cloud was thickening round 
the palace. It is a perilous thing to be the one object on which every eye 
involuntary turns, as the cause of public evil. Rumours of conspiracy rose 
and died, and were heard again. In free governments public discontents 
have room to escape, and they escape. In depotisms they have no room to 
evaporate, and they condense until they explode. St. Petersburg at length 
became a place of silence and solitude by day, and of murmurs and meet. 
ings by night. [t reminded one of Rome in the days of Nero: and [ look- 
ed with perpetual alarm for the catastrophe of Nero. 

The Russian is a submissive man, avd even capable of strong attachment 
to the throne: but there is no spot of the earth where natioval injury is more 
deeply resented ; and Paul had been regarded as tarnishing the fame of 
Russia. ri 
the Russian ariny will bear record to the end of time—had stung all class- 
es. More than a soldier, Suwarrow was a great military genius. He gain- 
ed battles without tactics, and in defiance of them. He had astonished the 
Austrian generals by the fierce rapidity of his movements; he had annihi- 
lated the French armies iu Italy by the desperate daring of his attacks.— 
Wherever Suwarrow came he was conqueror. In his whole career he had 
never been beaten. The soldiery told numberless tales of his eccentricity 
—laughed at, mimicked, aud adored him. The nation honoured him as the 
national warrior. But the failure ot some of his detached corps in Switzer- 
land had embarrassed the campaign ; and Pau!, capricious as the winds, has- 
tily recalled him. The popular indignation burst out in every form of anger. 
Placards fixed at nighton the palace walls; gipsy ballads sung in the streets ; 
maskers, at the countless balls of the nobles; satires in quaint verse, and 
national proverbs, showed the resentment to be universal. Every incident 
furnisbed some contemptuous comment. The Czar had built a wing to one 
of the palaces of Catharine. The addition wanted the stateliness of the 
original fabric. This epigram was posted on the building, in angry Sla- 
vonic :— 











‘One built a palace, one a stall 
One marble; one a plaster wall. 
One sure to stand; one sure to fall. 
So much for Catharine—and for Paul!’ 


Iu the midst of this growing perplexity the English messenger arrived. 
His tidings had been long anticipated, yet they came with the effect of a thun- 
derclap. The cabinet had resigned! I of course now waited ouly for my 
order to return. But, in the meantime, this event formidably increased the 
difficulties of my position. Foreiguers will never allow themselves to com- 
prehend the nature of any English transaction whatever, They deal with 
them all as if they were scenes on a stage. In the incorrigible absurdity of 
their theatrical souls, they imagine a parliamentary defeat to be a revolution, 
and the change of a ministry the fall of an empire. Paul instantly cast off 
all his old partialities. He pronounced England undone. The star of France 
was to be the light of the west; he himself to be the luminary of the east. 
The bold ambition of Catharine was to be realized; however, without the 
system or the sagacity of her imperial genius. But Paul was to learn the 








‘ That is your brother,’ said he. ‘You must not see him, as I choose to 
keep the name of the purchaser to myself. Take'your mother’s letter with 
you ; and give her my best advice to write no more—at least,to such corres- 
pondents as his lordship.’ 

‘T rose to take my leave. He tollowed me hastily; and, taking me by 
the hand, said—‘ Another condition | have to make. Itis, that not a sylla- 
ble of all that has passed between us on this subject shall be suffered to 
transpire. I should make but a bad figure on ‘Change, if I were suspected 
of transactions in that style. Remember, it must be a profound secret to all 
the world.’ : : 

‘Even to my wife?’ [ asked. ‘Is she included ? 

‘No, no,’ he replied, with a faint laugh; ‘1 look upon you as a mere 
mortal still. All vows are void intheir nature, which require impossibilities 
in their execution.’ We parted. — 

[ told my little city tale to Clotilde. She wept and smiled alternately, as 
I told it. “Mordecai received all his due praise; and we pledged ourselves 
to find out his Mariamne, in whatever corner of the Lithuanian wilderness 
she might have hidden her fantastic heart and head. But 1 had now anoth- 

er duty. Within afew hours, we were on our way tothe jointure house. 
It was a picturesque old building, the residence ofthe Father Abbott, in 
the times before the insatiable hand of Somerset had fallen upon the mon- 
asteries, We reached it in the twilight of a gentle day, when all its shrubs 
and flowers were filling the air with freshness and fragrance. I found my 
mother less enfeebled than I had expected; and still affectionate and tender, 
as she had always been to her long absent son. She was still — suscep- 
tible of the honours which had now opened before me. 
knelt before her noble air and venerable beauty. 


Clotilde almost 
My mother could not and military uniforms of every court in Europe, and exhibiting at once Eu- 


terrible lesson of a despotic government. The throne separated from the 
people, is the more in peril the more widely it is separated. The people 
would not be carried along with their master to the feet of his new political 
idol. The substantial virtues of the national character resisted that French 
alliance, which must be begun at once by prostration and ingratitude.— 
France was their new taunter. England was their old ally. They hated 
France for its republican insoleuce ; ‘they honoured England for its resolute 
determination to fight out the battle, not for its own sake alone, but for the 
cause of all nations. Paul, in the attemptto partition the globe, was narrow- 
ing his supremacy to his own sepulchre. ; ry 

Yet, this time of national gloom was the most splendid at court. With the 
double purpose of recovering his popularity, and concealing his negotiations, 
Paul plunged into the most extraordinary festivities. Balls, masquerades, 
and fetes succeeded each other with restless extravagance. But the con- 
trast of the saturnine Emperor with the sudden change of his court was too 
powerful. It bore the look of desperation; though for what purpose was 
stilla mystery to the million. JI heard many a whisper among the diplomatic 
circle, that this whirl of life, this hot and tierce dissipation, was, in all Rus- 
sian reigns, the sure procursor of a catastrophe ; though none could yet ven- 
ture to predict its nature. " 

It was like the furious and frenzied indulgence of a crew in a condemned 
ship, breaking up the chests and drinking the liquors, in the conviction that 
none would survive the voyage. Even |, with ull my English disregard of 
the speculative frivolities which to the foreigner are substance and facts, 
was startled by the increasing glare of those hurried and feverish festivities 
More than once, as I entered the imperial saloon, crowded with the civil 





grow weary with gazing on the expressive counteuance of my beautiful } ropean taste and Asiatic magnificence, I could scarcely suppress the feeling 
wife. I had secured my parent’s comfort for life; and 1, too, was happy. | that I was only entering the most stately of theatres; where, with all the 
My embassy, like all other embassies, had its vexntions ; but on the whole | temporary glitter of the stage, the sounds of the orchestra, and the passion 


| had reason to congratulate myself on its acceptance. 
Petersburg was most distinguished ; | had arrived at a fortunate period 


stantinople ; a possession to which every Russian looks, in due time, as natu 
rally as to the right of his copecks and caftan. But the victory ot Abouki 
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My reception at St. | and ae | of the characters—the fifth act was preparing and the curtain 
- | was to fal 
The French expedition to Egypt had alarmed the Russian councils at Con- 


on the death of nobles and kings. , 

The impression that evil was to come, already seemed to be universal.— 
Rumours of popular conspiracy, fresh discoveries by the police, and new 
tales of inapesial eccentricity, keot the public mind in constant fitfulness. 





His abandonment of Sawarrow—a warrior, of whom the annals of | 


At length, I received the formal communication of a ‘ challenge’ from the 
Czar to my sovereign, along with all the other crowned heads of Evrope, to 
meet him in a champ-clos, and sword in hand, decide the quarrels of nations. 
With this despatch came an invitation for the whole diplomatic body to a 
masquerade! in which all were commanded to appear as knights. in armour 
—the Czar, as grand-master of the Order of Malta, exhibiting himself in the 
panoply in which he was to settle the disputes of mankind. 

Perplexities like those form a large share of the trials of the foreign am- 
bassador. To attend the fete was embarrassing ; but to decline the invita- 
tion, would have been equivalent to demanding my passport. And I must 
acknowledge, that if the eye was to be gratified by the most superb and the 
most curious of all displays, never was there an occasion more fitted for its 
indulgence. All the armouries of Europe, aud of Asia, seemed to have been 
searched for the arms and ornaments of this assemblage. The Kremlin had 
given‘up its barbaric shields and caps ot bronze; the plate-mail of the Crusa- 
der; the gold-inlaid morions and cuirasses of France; the silver chain-mail 
of the Circassian; the steel corslet of the German chivalry ; anda whole 
host of the various and rich equipments of the Greek, the Hungarian, the 
Meresco, and the Turkoman, made the Winter palace a blaze of knight- 
hood. 

Yet, to me, aftor the first excitement, the whole conveyed a deep impres- 
sion of melancholy. It irresistibly reminded me of the last ceremony of 
dead sovereigns, the ‘Chapelle Ardente.’ Even the curtains which fell 
round the throne, fringed with jewels as they were, to me looked fanereal. 
The immense golden candelabra were to me the lights round abier. [ al- 
most imagined that I could see the sword and sceptre laid across the coffin, 
aud all of the Lord of Empire that remained, a corpse within. ° 

I was roused from my reluctant reverie by the approach of a group of 
masks, who came dancing towards the recess where I had retired, wearied 
with the general noise, and the exhanstion of the fete. One of the case- 
ments opened into the famous Conservatory; and I was enjoying the scents of 
the thousand flowers and shrubs, of, perhaps, the finest collection iti the 
world. But, in the shade, they had evidently overlooked me ; for they be- 
gan to speak of matters which they could not have designed for a stranger’s 
ear. The conduct of the Czar, the wrongs of Russia, and the * necessity of 
coming toa decision,’ were the topics. Suddenly, as if to avert suspicion, 
oue of the group struck up a popular air on the little three-stringed guitar 
which throws the Russian crowd into such ecstasies : and they began a dance, 
accompanying it by a murmuring chorus, which soon convinced me of the 
dangerous neighbourhood into which | had fallen. The words became well 
known afterwards. No language excels the Ruseian in energy ; but | must 
give them in the weakness of a translation. 


The Neva may rush 

To its fountain again ; 
The bill of a bir 

Lake Ladoga may drain ; 
The blast fron the Pole 
May be held in a chain; 
But the cry of a Nation 
Was never in vain! 


i hear in the darkness 

‘The tread of the bold; 
They stop not a 4 

They stop sot for gold ; 

But the Reword bas au edge, 
And the Scarf has a fold. 
Proud master of millions, 


Thy tale has been told! 


When the bones of the chiefs 
Feed the wolf and the kite; 
When the spurs of the squadrons 
Are bloody with flight ; 

When the Black Eagle’s banner 
Ts torn from its height; 

Then, dark-hearted dreamer ! 
Beware of the night ! 


Now the chambers are hnah'd, 
Aud the strangers are goue, 
And the sire is no sire, 

And the son is no son, 

And the mightiest of Earth 
Sleeps for ever alone, 

The worm for his brother, 
The clay for his throne! 


My conviction was complete, when, in the whirl of the dance, a small roll 
of paper dropped from the robe of one of the maskers, and fell at my feet. 
In taking it up to return it to him, I saw it was a list of names, and, at the 
head, a name which, from private information, I knew to be involved in 
dark political purposes. The thought flashed across me, in connexion with 
the chorus which I had just heard, that the paper was of too much impor- 
tance to be sutfered to leave my possession. The life of the sovereion 

* : ° 5 
might be involved. The group, who had been evidently startled by my 
sudden appearance among them, now surrounded me, and the loser of the 
paper insisted on its instant surrender. The violence of his demand only 
confirmed my resolution. He grew more agitated still, and the group seiz- 
ed me. I laid my Land apon my sword. This measure stopped them for 
amoment, But in the next, I saw a knife brandished in the air, and felt 
myself wounded in the arm. My attempt to grasp the weapon had alone 
saved me from its being buried in my heart. But the fracas now attracted 
notice ; a crowd rushed towards us, and the group suddenly scattered away, 
leaving me still in possession of the paper. My wound bled, and I felt 
faint, and desired to be led into the open air. My mask was taken off’; and 
this was scarcely done when I heard my name pronounced, and saw the 
welcome countenance of my friend Guiscard by my side. He had arrived 
but on that day, on a mission from his court; had, with his usual eagerness 
of friendship, gone to inquire for me at the hotel of the embassy; aud thus 
followed me to the féte at the critical time. As he supported me to my 
equipage, I communicated the circumstances of the rencontre to his clear 
head and generous heart; and he fully agreed with me on the duty of in- 
stantly apprizing the Czar of his probable danger. As I was unable to 
move through pain and feebleness, he offered to take the rol] with him, and 
demand an interview with the sovereign himself, if possible ; or, if not, with 
the governor of the palace. The paper contained not only names of indi- 
viduals, all, long before, objects of public suspicion, but a sketch of the im 
perial apartments, and, at the bottom, the words— Three hours after mid- 
night.’ I looked at my watch, it was already half past two. This might or 
might not be the appointed night for this dreadful business ; but if it were, 
there was but one hulf hour between the throne and the grave. Guiscard 
hurried off, leaving me in the greatest anxiety, but promising to returr. as 
speedily as in his power. Buthe came not. My anxiety grew intolerable ; 
hour after hour passed away, while | reckoned minute after minute, as if 
they were so much dedined from my own existence. Even, if I had been 
able to move, it was impossible to know where to follow him. His steps 
might have been watched. Doubtless the conspirators were on the alert to 
prevent any approach to the palace. He might have fallen by the pistol of 
some of those men, who had not scrupled to conspire against their monarch. 
The most miserable of nights at length wore away ; but it was only to be 
succeeded by the most fearful of mornings. The career of Paul was closed ! 
On the entrance of the chamberlains into his sleeping apartment, the unhap- 
py Czar was found dead. There could be no doubt that he had perished by 
treason. He was strangled. The inteiligence no sooner spread shrouglh 
the capital, than it produced a burst of sorrow. All his errors wet 
|} ten. Allhis good qualities were remembered. 

But where was my gallant and excellent friend—Guiscard ?—Of him I 
heard nothing. 

Another week of suspense, and he appeared. His history was of the 
most singular kind. On the night when I had last seen him, he had made 
his way through all obstacles into the palace, and been promised a private 
interview witn the Czar. But, while he urged tiat ue time should be lost, 
he had sufficient proof that there could be no chance of an interview. A 
succession of apologies was made: the ‘ Czar was at supper'— he was en- 
gaged with the minister’—‘he had gone to rest.’ In total hopelessness of 
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communicating his present intelligence in person, he at length consented to 
seal the roll, and place it in the hands of one of the officersof rank in the 
household. But that officer himself was in the conspiracy. The paper 
was immediately destroyed ; and the bearer of it was considered to be too 
dangerous to be sent back. He was put under arrest in an apartment of the 
palace, and told that his life depended on his silence. He urged bis diplo- 
matic character in vain. ‘The only answer was the sword of the conspirator 
turned to his throat. But within the week the revolution wus complete, 
and he was set a‘ liberty. Anew monarch, anew government, a new feel- 
ing followed this dangerous act. But the character of the young monarch 
was made to be popular; the reigw of caprice was atan end. Tbe empire 
felt relieved ; and Russia began the most glorious period of her national his- 
tory. 

My mission was now accomplished, for [ refased to hold the embassy un- 
der a rival cabivet; but | carried with me from St. Petersburg two tro- 
phies :—the furmer was the treaty concluded by Paul with France for the 
march of au army, in conjunction with a French column of 300,000 men, to 
invade India—a documeut which had hitherto baffled all diplomatic re- 
search ; the other was the pathetic and noble letter of Alexander to the Brit- 
ish sovereign, proposing a restoration of the national friendship. 

[ took my leave of the Russsan court with a most gracious audience of its 
new monarch. I saw him long afterwards, under different circumstances, 
struggling with a tremendous war, pressed by every difliculty which could 
beset the throne, and throwing the last melancholy and doubtful cast for the 
independence of Europe. But, both now and then, | saw, what nature 
had made him—a noble being. His stature was tall and commaading : and 
he was one of the most striking figures of his court when in the uniform of 
his guards. But his mauner was still superior—it was at once affable and 
diguified ; he spoke of European interests with intelligence, of his own in- 
tentions with caudour, and of England with a rational respect for its spirit 
aud institutions. Of his own country, he expressed himself with caudour. 
‘I feel,’ said he, ‘ that I have a trust laid on me, and | am determined to ful- 
fil it. I shall not make the throne a bed of roses. There is still much to 
be done, and I shall do what [can. I have the advantage of a fine material 
ia the people. No being is at once more susceptible of improvement, and 
wore grateful for it than the Russian. He has quick faculties aud an hon- 
est heart. If the common hazards of empire should come, I know that he 
will not desert me. In the last extremity of human fortunes, I shall not de- 
sert him.’ , 

Those generous declarations were gallantly realised on both sides within 
a few years. 1 was not then aware that the Imperial prediction would be 
soon brought to the test. But it was gloriously fulfilled at Moscow, and 
proudly registered in the fragments of the throne of Napoleon. 

Impatient as 1 was to reach England, | left St. Petersburg with regret. 
Clotilde left it with those feelings which belong to the finer fancy of wo- 
man. She remembered it as the scene where she had enjoyed the most 
dazzling portion of her life, where every countenance had met her with 
smiles, and every tongue was prodigal of praise ; where the day rose on the 
promise of new erjoyments, and the night descended in royal festivity. As 
we drove along the banks of the Neva, she more than once stopped the car- 
riage. to give herself a parting glance at the long vista of stately buildings, 
which she was then to look upon, perhaps, for the last time. The scene 
was certainly one of the most striking order; for we had commenced our 
journey on the evening of one of the national festivals; and we thus had the 
whole population, in all their holiday dresses, to give animation to the gene 
ral aspect of the massive and gigantic architecture. The Neva was covered 











with barges of the most graceful form; the fronts of the citizens’ houses were | 


hung with decorations; music sounded from a vast orchestra in front of the 
palace; and the air re-echoed with the voices of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, all evidently determined to be happy for the time. We both gazed 
in silence and admiration. The carriage had accidentally drawn up in view 
of the litle bat which is preserved in the Neva asthe dwelling of Peter. 1 
saw a tear glistening on the long eyelash of my lovely fellow traveller. 

‘If 1 wanted a proof,’ said she, ‘of the intellectual greatness of man, I 
should find it in this spot. I may see in that hut the emblem of his mind — 
That a Russian, two centuries ago—almost before the name of Russia was 
known in Earope—while its court had scarcely emerged from the feuds of 
barbarous factions, and its throne had been but just rescued from the hands 
of the Tartar—should have couceived the design of such an empire, and 
should have crowned his desigu with such a capital, is to me the most me- 
morable effort of a ruling mind, within all human recollection.’ 

‘Clotilde, [ was notaware that you were inclined to give the great Czar 
ao tender a tribute,’ I said laughingly, at her embarrassment in the disco- 
very of a tear stealing down her clieek. 

Trath was in her reply. ‘LT agree in the common censure of the darker 
portions of his course. But I can now judge of him ouly by what I see.— 
Who is to know the truth of his private history? What can be more un- 
safe than to judge of the secret actions of princes, from the interested or ig- 
norant narratives ofa giddy court, or foreign enemies? But the evidence 


round us allows of no deep deception. ‘These piles of marble are unan- | 


swerable ; those are the vindications of kings. The map who, sitting in that 
hut, in the midst of the howling wilderness, imagined tke existence of such 
a cily rising round him and his line—at once bringing his country into con- 
tact with Earope, and erecting a monument of national greatness, to which 
Europe itseif, in its thousand years of progress has no equal—must have 
had a nature made for the highest tasks of human advancement. Of all the 
panegyrics of an Imperial life, St. Petersburg is the most Imperial ’ 

We passed rapidly through the Russian provinces, and, intending to em- 
bark in ove of our frigates cruising the Baltic, felt all the delight of having 
at length left the damp and dreary torests of Livonia far down in the horizon, 
and again feeling the breezes blowing from that ocean which the Englishman 
instinctively regurds as a portion of ‘his home. But, as we drove aloug the 
smooth sands which line so many leagues of the Baltic, and enjoying with 
the full sense of novelty the various contrast of sea and shore, we were 
startled by the roar of guns from the ramparts of Riga, followed by the peal 
of bells. What victory, what deteat, what great event, did those annouuce ? 
The intelligence at length broke on usat the gates; aud it was well worth 
all our interest. ‘Peace with France.’ The English ambassador had uarriv- 
ed in Paris. ‘War was at an end, aud the world was to be at rest once 
more.’ | changed my route immediately, and flew on the road to Paris. 

My life was destined to be a succession of scenes. It had been thrown 
into a whirl of memorable incidents, any one of which would have served 
for the tumult of fifty years, and forthe meditation of the fitty after. But 
this was the period of powerful, sometimes of terrible, vicissitudes. All 
ranks of men were reached by them. Kings and statesmen only felt them 
first; they penetrated to the peasant ; and the Continent underwent a moral 
convulsion—an outpouring of the general elements of society—like that of 
some vast inundation, sweeping away the landmarks, and uprootiug the pro- 
duce of the soil ; until it subsided, leaving the soil in some places irrepara- 
bly stripped—in others, filled with a new fertility. 

{ found France ina state of the highest exultation. The national cry was 
‘that she had covered herself with glory ;’ and to earn that cry, probably, 
no Frenchman who ever existed would hesitate to march to Timbuctoo, or 
ewim across the Atlantic The name of‘ conquest’ is a spell which no brain, 
from Calais to Bayonue, has ever thought of resisting. The same spell lives, 

s, domi s over the national mind, to this hour; and will last, long 
after Paris has dropped into the depths of its own catacombs, and its fifteen 
fortresses are culciued under the cannon of some Austrian or Russian invad- 








er. It willbe impossible to tell future ages the scene which France theu | 


resented to the mind If objects are capable of record, impressions are 
eyond the power of the pen. No image can be conveyed to posterity by 
the sensations which crowded on Europe in the course of the French Revo: 
lution—the rapidity, the startling lustre, and the deep despair; as it went 
forth crushing all that the earth had of solid orsacred. [t was now only in, 
its midway. The pause had come; but it was ouly the pause in the hurri- 
cane—the still heavier trial was at hand. Even asa stranger, I could see 
that it was but alull. Every thing that met the eye in Paris was a prepa- 
rativefor war. The soldier was every thing, and every where. I looked 
in vain for the Republican costumes which I so fearfully remembered They 
had been flung aside for the vniform of the Imperial Guard ; or were to be 
seen ona few haggard and desolate men, whe came out in the twilight. and 
sat in silence, and zloomy dreams of revenge, in some suburb café. Where 
were tho deadly tribunals, with their drauken judges, their half-naked as- 
sassins, and the eternal clank of the guillotines ?—all vanished; the whole 
sullen farnitare of the Republican drama flung behind the scenes, and the 
stage filled with the song and the dance—the pageant aud the feast—with 
all France gazing and delighted at the spectacle. But, my still stronger cu- 
riosity was fixed on the one man who fad been the soul of the transturma- 
tion. I have before my eye at this moment his slender and spirituel figure ; 
his calm, but most subtle glance ; and the incomparable expression of his 
smile. His face was classic—the ideal of though: ; and, when Canova af:- 
terwards transferred it to marble, he could not have made it less like flesh 
and blood. It was intensely pale—pare, profound, Italian 
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THE FORTUNATE PAINTER. 




















well known to those who have not visited Spain. Velaquez also painted 
the portrait of Gaspar de Gusmau, Conde de Olivares. prime ministerof Spain 
mounted like his royal master on a noble Andalusian courser, richly eapari- 
soned. But Cumberland says, with regard to these two paiuting, * That 
there scems a labour in the artist’s work, as if he was under an impression 
of the personal dignity of the sitters, that forms a character of the sublime 
that borders on bombast.’ The engravings call to mind the couutry of Cer- 
vantes and of Don Quixote; but, at the same time, give, in the very stiff- 
ness of the persous of the king aud the minister, the characters of those men 
whorn the a, would represent. 

When Philip's por:rait was terminated, the king was so well pleased with 
it that Olivares informed Velasquez that in future the royal person would 
be committed to no other pencil but tohis. The artist had succeeded to 
his wishes, the courtrang with applause, the learned in art joined in giving 
the palm to Velasquez above his predecessors; the portrait was hung up by 
royal command in the public street of Madrid opposite the church of St. 
Phihp, the courtiers adwired, the poets made verses on the occasion, the 
contemporary urtists pined with envy at the sight of it, and along with Cal- 
deron, the dramatic poet of Spain, Velasquez was informed that henceforth 
he belonged to the king’s familiar society : aud Philip tried to forget in their 
crenerenaey his reverses, and the luss of Roussillon, Catalonia, and Portu- 

al. 

Shortly after Velasquez being publicly admitted to the friendship of his 
sovereign, Charles 1. made his celebrated escapade to Madrid, accompanied 
by Buckingham and other admirers of art; and although it does uot appear 
that Charles ever gave Velasquez a sitting, yet the painter made a sketch 
of him out bunting with the Spanish monarch. 

Rubens also came to Madrid in 1623, and probably led Velasquez into 
making his early ‘compositions ‘magnificeut to extravagance.’ ‘The two 
ewpeen were in habits of friendship aud intimacy. Rubeus painted during 
tis visit to Spain the picture of ‘St. George aud the Dragou,’ said to be the 
most captivating example of ex ravagauce that the art of paiuting can ex- 
hibit. This picture is in the same style of vivid coluuring of a smal! pic- 
ture in the Louvre, a favourite of mauy artists. It represents a tournament 
taking place by sunset near the walls of au ancient custle. 

Velasquez was but four-and-twenty when fortune thus settled his prosper- 
ous destiny in life. From the time be became painter to the king, wealth 
and honours flowed iv upon him. That same year he was made gentleman 
usher to the king’s chamber. When inspired by Rubens with a desire to 
visit Italy, the king made no objection to his duing so; and in 1627, after 
Rubens had made a second journey te Madrid, in the quality of ambassador 
from the court of Brussels to that of Spain, Velasquez was seut to Italy, 
embarking at Barcelona, iu company with Spiuola, the king’s general in 
Flanders. In those days artists were men of importance throughout Europe. 
All the wishes of Velasquez were furthered by his sovereign, who maguifi- 
cently defrayed his expeuses. At Venice he was lodged iu the Spanish am- 
bassador’s palace, and wherever he went the ambassador’s servants bad 
orders to accompany him. At Rome he resided ia the Vatican, and had 
free access to the works of Raphae. and Michael Angelo. His incessant ap- 
plication having ivjured his health, the Florentine ambassador offered him 
a home in his palace in the airy part of Rome, on the Monte Cavallo, and 
thither Velasquez removed to coutinue his studies. 

On bis return to Madrid, abseuce bad not impaired his favour with the 
king, he gave him a , ainting-rovm in the palace, of which Philip kept a pri- 
vate key, resorting to Velauquez’s studio as Charles V. had done to Titian, 
and Philip Il. to Sanchez Coello. 

In 1643 the prime minister Olivares was disgraced and banished to his 
estate and town of Toro. He lived but two years after this event ; but the 





disgrace of his patron did not affect the favour of Velasquez at court, who 
never deserted his benefactor, but frequently visited him in sickness and | 
exile. The king knew of this attachmeut, and suffered it without interfe- 
rence, aud it is certain that it raised the artist in the king’s opinion, for that 
yoar he confer on him ‘the golden key’ upon the removal of the Spanish | 
court to Saragossa. 

Neither the reign of Philip IV. nor his domestic life was prosperous. The | 
King of Spain lost iu one year his first wife Isabel of Bourbon (the sister of | 
Henrietta Maria, Queen of England); his ouly son, a very promising youth ; | 
and his sister, the Empress of Austria, to whom he was much attached He | 
was at the same time weighed down with misfortunes aud reverses in pub- | 
lic affairs. The grandeur of France had always consisted in the abasement 
of Spain, and all the policy of Richelieu aud Mazariu had tended to the low- | 
ering of that Kingdom. Philip, on receiving his misfortuues from Frauce, | 
had never forgotten how tenderly he loved his sister, the Queen Regent Anne 
of Austria, and at each victory of the French arms over Spain, she had to re- 
joice at the defeat of a brother whom she had never ceased to love. Ma- | 
dame de Moteeville says in her memoirs of that Queen, that the King of | 
Spuin, in a letter addressed to her, laments that iu time of war he hears of 
her bat through the medium of the merchants of his kingdom, and he adds, | 
with a grandeur truly Spanish, ‘Porque bien podemos dandonos battallas 
como reyes, corres ponder como bermanos !—-Cannot we, in giving battle 
like kings, love each other like brothers !’ 

Yet these two sovereigus were what in more modern days are called de- 
spotic priuces, Posterity may see that they were led by their ministers, 
governed by the intriguing iutluence of favourites, who led that minister, 
aud thus ruled by the ambition of individuals, and forced to bend to what is 
now termed the exigency of the times! 

Such has geuerally been the fate of kings! 


* Bound by court constraint to slavery, 
In the midst of pomp and bravery ; } 
Living—yet from life apart, 
Sits the king, an idol tow’ring 
On kis throne of state, and low’ring 
Ju loneliness of heart.’* 


But, iv all bis misfortunes, art and artists were never banished from the 
mind of Philip, for in 1648 ke again sent Velasquez to Italy with a commis- 
sion to buy pictures and make collections of rare antiquities. The painter 
remained some time at Genoa, and afterwards weut to Parma and Mantua. 
After visiting Rome and Pope Innocent X. who sat to him for the portrait | 
that was lately in Lord Bute’s collection at Luton Park, Velasquez returned 
to Spain, bearing with him in safety his cargo of statues and pictures. In 
his absence, the king had married a young Austrian archdachess ; but a 
cbange of characters aud of persons at the court of Spain made no change | 
in the prosperity « f the fortunate painter. 

In 1659, Philip gave him the order of St. Jago. When the Marquis Ta- 
bara was ordered to examine the proofs of pedigree necessary for receiving 
that order, the king set all inquiry aside, saying, ‘Give him the order, for I | 
know bis noble birth, and the right that he has to it; thus at once making | 
all scrutiny useless. 

Velasquez was invested with great pomp, on a royal birth-day, by the 
Duke ot Medina Sidouia; and, afterwards, the functivns of an office given 
to him, that of apostator major, began to draw his time and attention from 
painting to the duties of a courtier. 

He was now full of fame and years, and one day an event happened in 
his studio that might make a pretty picture in ‘ Sceves of the Lives of Paint- 
ers’ Velasquez had a black slave, a servant in his painting-room, called 
Juan de Pareja, the child of slaves, of whom there were numbers iu Velas. 
quez’s native town of Seville. 

The child was educated, as it were, in the painting room, and saw daily, 
some secret in the art practised before his eyes. His business was to grind 
the colours, to strain and yrepare the canvass, to clean the brushes, aud to 
get ready the pallet—in all of which he acquitted himself perfectly. 

The child grew up, and accompanied Velasquez in both his visits to Italy. 
One day at Rome, he seut his slave to his artist friends, carrying along with | 
him his own portrait, painted by Velasquez, which was so admired, that, on 
seeing it, Velasquez was admitted, without further proof to the Academy 
of Painting at Rome. | 

Pareja had long felt the ambition of a painter, but what could a poor slave 
do? His master thought, as did the aucient Greeks, that the liberal arts 
should never be exercised but by freemen, and he had forbidden Pareja ail 
study but what came under the employmen's of the studio. 

Pareji, carried away by his passion for painting, pursued his studies du- 
ring the night, and in the day-time looked at his master’s work, and heard 
his remarks and advice to his pupils. Thus did the poor slave become iu 
secret a painter, and after his second retarn from Italy, when he was furty- 
five years old, be thought himself sufficiently expert in the art to procure 
forgiveness from his mister for haviug secretly practise | it daring so great 
a number of years, and having pursued his vocation and calling with a pas- 
sion and energy unexampled. He hoped that, perhaps, now he might be 
pardoved his hard work and sleepless nights. — 

Pareja thought of an ingenious way of making known his secret. The 
king, in the habit of passing much time in the painting room, had a pleasure 
in tarning the pictures round that were place with their faces to the wall 
Pareja finished a painting of small dimensions and placed it among those of 
Velasquez’s painting. W hen the king came to visit the studio, he ordered 











. zs | all the sketches placed against the wall to be turned round and shewn to 
lt was at Madrid, in the house of the minister Olivares that the sovereign | him 
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| treated Phili to intercede for him with his master. Upon which the king 


turned to Velasquez and said-— 

* There is but one answer to make to this, that the mau who possesses such 
a talent must 10 longer be a slave.’ 

Velasquez raised Pareja, promised him his liberty, which was granted to 
him by an act of enfranchisement; and, from that day, Pureja took his place 
amongst Velasquez’s friends and ae. 

In all ways Pareja shewed himself worthy of his master, both by his emi- 
nent talen's, as well as by his humble and grateful disposition ; he served 
Velasquez when free the same as when he was a slave ; and, after tis death, 
he served his daughter, the wife of a Spanish painter, Mazo Martinez, with 
whom Pareja resided until his death in 1670. Pareja sometimes introduced 
his own portrait into his paintings with great humility, being that of a mu- 
latto, with thick lips and woolly hair. His whole story is a triuinph over 
ci. cumstances by the united efforts of talents and perseverance. 

At the peace of the Pyrenees in 1660, the French and Spanish courts 
assembled in the Isle des Faisans, on the river close to the town of fran, 
where Louis XLV. was married to his cousin, the Infanta Marie Therese, in 
the presence of Avne of Austria, Cardinal Mazarin, Don Louis de Haro, and 
a numerous suite of persons of both nations. 

Le Brun has paivted pictures of the interview between the Spanish and 
French sovereigns, as well as of the marriage ceremony. These pictures 
are now iu the Versailles Gallery. Velasquez was for months occupied on 
the spot, in his oflice of apostator-major ; he had the fitting-up of the houses, 
and the decoratioa of the apartments for the meeting and ceremouials of the 
courts of both nations. 

After the conclusion of the peace and the marriage, Velasquez returned to 
his family , harassed with fatigue and anxious for rest He was ihen at the 
height ot his profession as an artist, and equally at the height of nis reputa- 
tation and favour at court. He was met at home by melancholy faces, for 
his death was predicted to his household and friends ; and shortly after his 
return be was taken ill. 

The king sent all the leading physicians at Madrid to his assistance, who 
probably accelerated his death, and also a spiritual confessor in the person 
of the Archbishop of Tyre, patriarch of the Indies 

Velasquez died in August 1660: his death deprived the king of a resource 
and interest that could not be tilled up — The loss of Velasquez was to Philip 
irreparable. The king did not conceal his grief, and paid the greatest 
honour that can be paid to a subject iu Spain, in ordering the most sumptu- 
ous funeral, attended by all the persons belonging to the court, and his re- 
maius were interred in the Church of San Juau 

Velasquez, iu the midst of a cortupt aud indolent court, had never chang- 
ed his habits of life. He was distinguished for his love of employ ment, and 
for his austsre morals; his character united qualities rarely met with— 
practical good sense, with universal genius. However, two of the great 
painters of the seventeeuth ceutury can claim this apparent discordaucy ; 
for Velasquez’s friend aud contemporary, Rubeus, also possessed these quali- 
ties; and from those rare gifts of genius, seuse, and temper united, followed 
a universal success in life, to be found only where jadgment and genius go 
together. 

‘ Velasquez painted, and with equal success, sacred and mythological his- 
tory, flowers, fruit, animals, interiors, portraits of men, women, aud children, 
historical, landscape, huuting scenes, and architectural views. One of his 
most fainous pictures is that of the royal family, into which he bas introduced 
his own portrait while in the act of painting the Lofanta of Spain. 

When the picture was finished he presented it, as was his custom, to the 
king, inquiring whether he was satistied with it, or what more it required. 
Philip auswered, ‘Que thing more ;’ and, taking the brush out of the hand 
of Velasquez, the kiug painted the cross of St. Jugo on the dress of the por 
trait of the painter. ‘This cross remains as painted by the king. 

Velasyuez’s works in England are numerous at Windsor; in the collections 
at Castle Howard, Lougtord Castle, and at Lord Northwick’s at Chelten- 
ham; in London at the Duke of Wellington’s, at Lansdowne House, at Lord 


| Fraucis Egerton’s and at Grosvenor House. 
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SUMMER AND WINTER DEER SHOOTING IN 
CANADA WEST. 

BY SIRJ. EB ALEXANDER, K.L 8., 14TH REGT. 


Xenophon, the celebrated warrior and historian, and likewise a keen 
sportsman, thus gave his opinion of hunting—that it tended to make men 
hardy, both in body and mind, and thence to form the very best soldiers, the 
chase bearing a closer resemblance te war than any other ammusement; that 
it habituated men to bear futigue, and the inclemeucies of the weather, kindl- 
ed their loftier feelings, awoke their courage, and nerved their limbs, which 
also from exercise became more pliant, agile, and muscular; that it increased 
the powers of all their senses. kept away careful or melancholy thoughts, 
and thus by promoting both mental and physical health, produced longevity, 
and retarded the subduing eifects of old age. 

‘ Vive la chasse!’ then, as a fitting recreation for soldiers, aud if pursued 
in moderation, and without cruelty to, or indiscriminate slanghter of the 
game animals, it is undoubtedly deserving of all the commendation accorded 
to if. 

The true hnater is generally known by his bronzed complexion, his hands 
innocent of the tender kid skin, his keen eye, his firm mouth, his independ- 
eut air and elastic step. Most military men are sportsmen, more or less, 
and it is quite fitting that released, for a short season, from the duties of 
their profession, they should be either pursuing their game on leathern or 
on horse’s shoes, or by the banks ‘of the dark and silent streams.’ 

We have now to trea’ of the slaying of deer in Western Canada, the land 
by adoption of thousands of Britain's hardy sons—a land favoured by nature 
in productiveness of soil, and in ‘ water privileges’ of the first order. Long 
may revolutiocary principles be repudiated here, and the enterprising far- 
mer and merchant, with public burdens of the lightest description, duly ap- 
preciate and value the form of government and the establishments under 
which they thrive ! 

The brown deer of North America, the Cervus Virginianus of naturalists, 
is, like others of its tribe, most graceful in its motious, proceeding usually 
through the forests of its native haunts in light bounds; it is found from the 
shores of the greatest lakes to those of the Guif of Mexico. Its weight is a 
hundred pounds and upwards, aud the prongs of the horns of the male point 
forwards, in such a way Ahat it is difficult to conceive how it could make its 
way easily through woods that are atall entangled Burt the haunts of this 
deer are unlike the interlaced vegetation between the tropics; and_ this 
beautifal denizen of the wilds is free to ream among the straight aud light- 
seeking stems of the piue, the beech, and the maple. 

The long and handsome ears of the deer are fur ever in motion, and alert 
to catch the sina'lest sound ; its eyes full, black, and swimming, the gazelle 
eyes of the Persian poets. These, with its well-shaped head, taper neck, 
and slender limbs, make it when tame an especial pet with the fair sex.— 
But, alas! for its peace, its venison amply rewards the hunter for his toils, 
who sallies forth to slay ‘a hart in grease,’ and a juicy haunch, smoking on an 
ample trencher, speedily overcomes all scruples about the propriety of look- 
ing for ‘ what is good for food.’ 

It was in the ‘glorious summer-tide,’ when the forests of the Thames river 
of Canada West were clothed in their gorgeous foliage, when the sight was 
refreshed with the effects of light aud shade on the landscape, with the green 
leaves of the trees, and the bright bloss oms of the flowers in the open glades, 
when birds and insects were Red on every side, and wheu the face of na- 
ture was redolent of beauty and happiness, that I mounted a wagon with 
four companions, all equipped in shooting trim, with broa 1-brimined sammer 
hats and blouzes, or light shooting jackets, festooned with shot-belts, or 
powder-flasks, or horus, each gr sping a shot-gun or rifle, aud bound for a 
‘water hunt’ among the Dorchester pines — 


‘ The laughing, blue eyed Morn, 
Called blushes to the cheek of every flower, 
And as the zephyr breezes wandered on, 
They left a chorus of sweet melody ‘ 
Each wood and wild had its inhabitants, 
Which crouching lay within the cavern Jair, 
Or bounded o’er the new-made velvet mead.’ 


With a rough and ready span of horses, we drove rapidly, albeit with a 
incousiderable bumping, up the river, passiug one of the curivsities of the 
Western wildernes, in the course of formativn, namely, « plank road, from 
the laying of which for miles in various dircctions, centeriug iu London, the 
garrison town for the defence of the shores of Lake Erie, the greatest advan- 
tages are expected to accrue to this new country. 


‘ Viret in eternam !" 


The Thames of Canadais a clear swift-running river, flowing from the 
borders of the Gore district, over a gravelly and a rocky bed, generally ford- 
able above London, but with here and there deep pools, the haunts of the 
otter. Below Delaware the river is navigable, as it passes on through rich 
soil, and with steep banks, to Lake St. Clair. At its mouth the land is low 


On Pareja’s presenting his own performance, Philip inquired what | and marshy, and here is admirable wild-fow! shooting. 
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of Spain, Philip 1V., first satto Velasquez, the young painter of Seville. | this beautiful picture was that he had never seen the commencement of. | Among other finny inhabitants of the Thames, are the shad, pike, inasli th 

The event was thought important enough to preserve the date for poste | The slave then, falling on his knees before the king, told his story, and en- | ongé (a fish of a large size and of good flavour, though of the pike family ), 
rity (August 30, 1623). The picture was on a large scale ; the king was . - : ee —_——————— | and the sturgeon, the largest fish of the Western waters, several feet in 
drawn it armour, mounted on a magnificent steed. and the painting display- | * These verses were written by a king, and by a prosperous king—Louis, | length, slender but powerful, and covered with tubercles. One of our hunt- 
ed in the back-ground, beautiful scenery. An etching by Goya makes ‘it | king of Bavaria. | ers had some time before sigualized himself by riding on the back of 4 stur- 
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, something in the manner of my wortby friend Mr. Waterton, * the 
- sae Se in South America,’ on the back of the crocodile. Scofield had 
struck his fish-spear into a large sturgeon, which immediately made off with 
it; Scofield, like a real sportsman, threw himself out of the canoe and held 
on by the spear, whilst the sturgeon, which he occasionally bestrode, carried 
him down the river; at last, tired and exhausted with the burden, in the 
midst of a great splashing and commotion, the sturgeon gave 1. 

At a way side public house we refreshed with beer and ginger beer, with | 
a lump of ice in the pleasant mixtare. ’ ; 

‘he weather had been hot and favourable for the deer being found in the 
river, to which the mosquetoes and flies in the woods drive them in the eve- 
nings, but now it theeatened rain, and we knew if it fell there would be an 
end of our sport, for then the deer find pools in the woods, and have no oc- 
casion to resort to the river. 

Passing some clearings garnished wiih stumps, and inclosed with snake 
or zig-zag fences, we entered the shade of the Dorchester pines, extend- 
ing for several miles up the river. The red squirrel biithely chirupped 
and nimbly climbed the resinous trunks—the scarlet anager, with its bril- 
liant body and dark wings, flew across the road. from wuich rose flights 
of the beautiful little spring azure butterfly, chasing one another in cir- 
cles, flittering over und alighting on the same spot which they had just quit- 











The pine woods'on the Thames, and the oak plains, offer to the naturalist, 
in summer, a rich harvest in flowers, insects, and birds. Amoug the plants 
is to bedistinguished the rare and mostcurions Indian cup oF pitcher plant 
(Sarracenca purpurea ), the leaves of which have Utelr edges wniled tu- 
gether, so as to furm a deep cup filled with water, distilled probably from 
the moss in which the plaut is iound. From the circle of pitcher leaves ri- 
ses a stem, eight jaches in height, and crowned with a circular leathery 
flower with five reddish petals. : oy. 

The use of the water in the pitchers seems to be this, (and it is, indeed, 
a singular arrangement of the great Creator,) musquetoes are reared there- 
in, for they are seen to issue from the cups in numerous flights in spring, 
whilst to support them in their aquatic stage of life, the small bristles 
which line the inside of the lip of the cup conduct flies into the watery re- 
ceptacles, where they are drowned, and are then devoured by the young 
brood. 

At the entrance of the ‘ Pines,’ a man met us in a wagon, and one of the 
hunters said,— 

‘ That man has lost his eyesight with gambling.’ 

‘ How so?’ was inquired. 

‘Itis thus. He had a good farm, which he neglected, to engage constant- 
ly in gambling. Ou one oceasion he had sat up eight days aud nights con- 
secutively, and he wou another man’s farm, house, cattle, aud a steam boat, 
but be became stone blind from exhaustion, and is now partially recovered. 
only sufficient to allow him to drive a wagon !’ 





| the blades of grass aud onthe bushes, a mortal wound lad been inflicted, 





Che Albion. 


All 








ane to let it slip out of his hands, and it fluated away astern; he lifted 
lis rifle, and pointed tewards the left bank of the river, our rifles were im- 


mediately cocked without a word being uttered, aud the steersman directed 
the bow towards two greyish objects in the water, a sharp volley awoke 
the echoes of the river, a splashing was heard with loud breathing,—we dash 
towards the land, then sprang from the canoe among the reeds, and lighting 
piue chips searched for the traces of blood,—they were soon perceived on 


from the frothy appearance of the blood, but the wood was too dense to 
track itfar in the dark,—next day, however, a clever terrier, ‘ Captain,’ 
followed the trail, drove a fine large buck into the water, where it strove 
with him for halfan hour, when two sawyers, who were engaged at a log 
near the scene of conflict, put an end to it by smiting our deer on the head 
with a stone. 

This was the result of our first ‘ water hunt,’ or manner of killing deer in 
the dag-days. (nu another occosion, near the same spot, the first hunter’s 
piece missed fire, the second (Mr. Dease, the son of the intrepid Hudson’s 
Bay traveller,) took effect. The first hunter then jumped into the water and 
seized the wounded buck by the horns, the third huuter drew his knife to 
cutits throat, when with its hind leg it knocked him nine yards off and 
under water; recovering himself, but by losing his kuife, the three hunters 
fought with the sturdy beast for twenty minutes, at last, wet to the skin, they 
tired him out, got his head under water and drowned him. 

After a sound sleep on our straw couches, we rose with the sun, aud re- 
freshed with a bucket of water poured over our heads in the open air, then 
walked offinto the woods on a ‘still hunt’ after the deer again. 

The still haunt is merely walking noiseiessly through the forest, keeping 
a bright look-out, and searching for deer in the haunts where they afe wont 
to browse inthedaytime. A breeze is favourable for the still hunt, as it 
prevents the step of the hunter from being heard. 

Where the trees had beeu hewn down, there were plentiful crops of ras- 
berries, which are greedily eaten by the bears ; the maudrake, of mysterious 
properties, spread its broad leaf at our feet, and the rabythroated humming 
bird was observed glitteriug in the sun, with green and guld coat, now dart- 
ing through the air like an arrow, or starting and hovering in front of the 
Howers of balm or clove, like the motions of a dragon fly. 1 secured a 
specimen of this strange summer visitant to Canada, and kept it alive for 
some time, by giving it syrup from the corolla of a flower. * 

From these little ‘ -natches’ of the natural history of this forest, it will be 
seen that it possesses much interest for the lover of nature. A beautiful 
collection of bright plamaged birds may be made in summer on the banks 
of the Canadian Thames; and here, instead of feeling dull during a short 
sojourn, we pay exclaim with the poet,— 

‘ Tis nought to me. 
Since God is ever present, ever felt 
In the void waste, or in the city full, 





What a warning this is to those who waste their nights in changing with 
each other painted pasteboards ! 


7 = Pe ° Bo 9 , ; . 
The hunter Pixley’s place was atlast reached, after a ‘rattling drive’ of | mouths of Jane, July, and August, reqdires great endurance, a deep sense 
fourteen miles. Oa the left of the road, and backed by tall pines, was a com- of duty, aud an object of much greater importance than that of hunting to 
On one side was a wagon, on the other a well, with | enable ove to «hold out.’ 


fortable block house. 
the usual lever balanced ona pole to raise the bucket, a log canoe was in 
front, and on the other side of the road was 1 commodious barn. Before 
the door, four 


ed, but modest and civil withal, his ‘ rig,’ alow broad brimmed white hat, 
dark vest, and moleskin trowsers. 


At the door was the tidy wife, about whom clustered five healthy child- | f,_ they iucrease the virulence of the poison of the sinall dipterous black fly ; 


ren. ‘We must go back again to town,’ said she, ‘ for the sake of the crild- 
ren.’ . 

‘Nothing else would take me there,’ said the huuter; ‘I tried to stay 
in the tow before, and Teouldn’t; I'm never happier than in the woods.’ 

‘What ¢ ime have you in these woods ?’ was asked. 

‘ Bears, racoons, wolves, deer, aud sometimes a lynx isseen. 1 killed a 
lynx here !yst fall.’ : i 

Till the mid-diy’s repast was ready we practised with our rifles at a mark, 
a patch of clay oua beech tree; Pixley’s bullet struck within an inch of 
this every shot. His brother, James Pixley, was also a prime shot, and 
with the keeuest eye for game tracks. The hunter’s meal consisted of sli- 
ces of salt pork, mashed potatoes, good bread and cheese, raspberries trom 
the clearings, and cream, the whole washed down with tea, or brandy and 
water, according to the taste of the chasseurs. 

Short pipes and cigars being duly lighted, we set about preparing the 
‘jack light’ for our water hunt. A blackened board with a small shelf to it 
was stuck up is the fore part of the canoe, on the shelf were four large nails 
to support the light, composed of hard tallow with a large wick, Putting 
ash poles and paddles into the canoe, six stout fellows ‘ tackled to,’ and drag- 

ed it through the bush to the bank of the river, belrind the house; lere we 
ound auother twenty feet canoe, and seven of us disposing of ourselves iv 
the two, some standing up with the poles and others with puddles, we push- 
ed outinto the swift stream. 

The banks of the Thames were here quite uncut and uncleared, descend- 
ing gently towards the water and clothed with oak aud the broad leaves of 
the maple; behind these towered the pines. As we poled up stream in our 
shirt sleeves and trowsers, with a warm jacket at hand for night work, we 
saw herons flapping their broad wings as they wend: d their way up the riv- 
er before us—then wild ducks would be descried iu a pool, and making for 
the shore at the approach of the canoes, before we bad time to scatter them 
with No. 4,—then aracoon with its bushy tale would be seen scrambling 
about the trunk of a tree—red headed woodpeckers, supporting themselves 

with their stroug feet and short, rigid tails, would bh wiimeraway merrily with 

theirstrong wedged shaped beaksatthedecay ed stews, aud with their barbed 
tongues draw out from its concealmentthe sluggish grub—the greyand white 
kingfisher watched ona branch for its prey in the water beneath, and then 
a musk rat would swim across, steeriug itself with its broad, black tail, 
(sometimes a green branch)—whilst over head would float in mid air a no- 
ble baldheaded eagle. 

Such were the denizens of the forest and flood which we saw in our pro 
gress of teu miles against the swift current and rapids, with occasional deep 
and still pools. In the stony and gravelly bed of the river waved aqna- 
tic plants or ‘ cel grass ;’ some spec imenus resembled moss, others myr- 
tle leaves, and a third sort, soft cucumbers. These plants, for the sup- 
portanud concealment of fishes, are also eaten by the deer during the night 
season. 

‘ You see,’ said Pixley, ‘ this flat, formerly cleared, and about five acres in 
extent, this is called the Racoon Flat. Here, forty years ago, when L wasa 
child. the Indians grew their maize We will pass presently the Maska- 
nouge Flats, sud one or two more, but the Indians have al! abandoned these 
now, though they will still come about here to fish and bunt.’ 

The red men who wauder about this part of Canada weur the blanket 
coat, witter and summer, and apiece of printed cotton twisted round their 
long black locks, like a loose turban ; their legs are cased in blue or crimson 
legging. The women wear the blanket wrapped round them from the head 
to the heel, and are fisnally seen about the towns and villages, with baskets 
of stained split wood, or light brooms, for sale 

We poled with difficulty up a rapid where a short time before Pixley and 
two hunters had, iu descending, been upset against a tree which lay in the 
water, aud! their blaukets, coats, hats and guns tu:nbled into the stream.— 
After ten miles of hard work, we landed at sunset at a rude bridge, refresh- 
ed ata gushing fountain, and collecting some chips and dry wood, so on 
‘built up a fire,’ an’ sat round it telliug stories till the night was sufficiently 
advanced to light the ‘jack.’ 

The black bear of Canada, when it attacks, first hngs ond then claws 
down with its ‘ind feet the breast and belly of his victim. Thus Pixley’s 
father one day heard a cry of distress near his house, he rushed out with his 
gun, and saw an Indian onthe ground with his stomach ripped up, and a 

ear gnawing at his wristsand ancles. On old Pixley’s approach the bear 
took to tree, and looked down overa crutch; the hunter told the Indian to 
fire, but he could not revenge himself, he was 30 weak. Pixley then lodged 
a ball between the eyes of the bear and dropped him, then carried the In- 
dian to his « inp, but be died the same night 

Filling the bottom of the canoes with rushes to form a comfortable seat, 
one canoe lighted up and paddled off noiselessly, the other followed at a 
considerable interval. 

The night was quite calm, which was favourable for the jack light. It 
appeared like a bright star on the water, whilst the board behind it threw 
the canoe end the bunters completely into shade. ‘The deer, as they stand 
up to their knees in the water, and occasionaliy dash a little over themselves 
with their feet, to clear away the buzziug mosquetoes, lift their heads trom 
grazing on the aquatic grass, and gaze with curiosity on the light tiil it is 
quite close to them, thatis, within twelve or tweuty yards, when the crack 
of the rifle at once ends their fatal curiosity 

Fireflies sparkled pastus and glanced among the trees like the eastern 
‘Feas of lanterns;’ no sounds were beard but the rippling of the water 
ver the stones, the occasional cry of the whip-poor-will, and the deep bass 
of the bull-frogs trumpeting forth their serenade. Presently the boom of a 
distant gun comes up the stream and we hope for success to our comrades ; 
Mosquetoes in myriads fly out from the bush, and play round and dash into 
our hight, a0 a8 aimost to extinguish it, they looked like a moving halo round 
it. Pixley, dipping his paddle into the water, under the jack, was observe 








men in their shirt sleeves played at qavits with horse shoes. | hig timber in the winter, and ‘drives’ it down the streams un the melting 
Pixley bimseif stepped forward to welcome us,—a picture of manhood, five | ofche suow aud ice. The !udians frequent the sea coast in summer, and thus, 
feet ten iaches in height, stout, with black hair aud whiskers, unemLarrass- esape the plague of flies. 


And where He vital breathes, there must be joy.’ 
| But ta make long tarry in the woods of British North America, in the hot 


| Lamberers and Indians then flee the woods, they are so close, and so in 
| fested with poisonous flies and mosquetoes, The lumberer fells and squares” 


Surveyors in the forests in summersubsist on salt pork, because it is port- 
| able, aud gues a great way, bard biscuit, and black tea. Spirits are fatal, 
| Luteven without spirits, not many days elapse in June, before the face aud 
{ handsare poisoned and swollen up from countless bites ; day after day, and 
| from morning to night, whilst steaming with perspiration, tbe attacks are 
| incessant. The mid-day meal is peusll eaten in the midst of * smokes,’ 
produced with wet moss, which assist in keeping at bay the torments ; but 
when swampy ground is approached, or rain is near, such myriads of ven- 
omous flies arise round the luckless explorer, that bis veil is no protection, 
and he is forced to carry under his arma smoking torch of cedar bark. At 
night he sleeps iu his clothes, of course, on fir branches, with his feet to a 
| fire, a light shed of canvass over him, supported by two forked sticks and a 
| ridge pole. Occasioually single wolves come and angrily how! at him, but 
in winter they sometimes attack in troops. At nightfall the bot needle pune- 
tures of the black and saud flies cease, bat then the phlebotomist mosqueto 
| wields his loug lance. Oh! it isa rare pic-nic fur the fliesin summer, but 
a desperate fight for the explorer, as, axe iu hand, and arrayed in miller’s 
hat, red shirt, and drill trowsers, he exercises his muscles over the logs, 
with a modicuin otf his coarse provisions in bis haversack, hewing his way 
through the thicket, skin and clothes torn, bruised with heavy falls on the 
prostrate trunks, finding himself at one time up to his middle ina swamp, 
shortly after this, assisted with spikes on the inside of his lumberer’s boots, 
‘ shinning’ his way to the top of a hundred-teet pine tree, to reconnoitre and 
mark with his compass his future course ; or, pole in hand, steeriug a small 
ralt of logs, a catamaran, down the rapids of a forest stream, with no com- 
panion all this time save his sturdy woodsinen, ‘ axing their way,’ chaining, 
or carrying the loads in packs. 

Like the plague of fleas inducing cleanliness, so does the plague of flies 
induce to clearing aud settling the woods;—flies eschew the clearings To 
get to the opeu fields again, after a summer in the woods, constantly seeing | 
the same trunks and the same vast banks of forest, is, indeed, Puradise.— 
* Expertus loquor ’ 





( The scene changes to Winter, and to Kingston, on Lake Ontario.) 

The ground bas now lost its verdaut mautle, is hard and crisp with frost, 
and covered with snow; the trees, deprived of their glories, extend their 
naked limbs into the chill air; the ‘ masic of the groves’ has ceased, and a 
death-like sileuce reigus around. But it is needful not to succumb to the 
melancholy iuflueuce of a Canadian winter, and being absolved from ‘ diiil 
and pipeciay’ for a brief space, (though when duty is to be done, it ought to 

be performed with zeal and energy, aud on no acconnt to be considered a 
| ‘ bore.’) books also being laid aside, we adventure to make a break or two 
j in the loug winter, by engaging in the healthful sport ofdeer hunting, albeit 
regretting all the while that the lingering savage nature within us inclines 
us to slay a buck or twain, and with relish to partake of the venison. 

Arkright, a huuter skilled in woodcratt, is engaged with his dogs. He 
brings his sleigh, drawn by a pair of stout ponies, and as there is no provant 
in the forest homestead whither we are about to proceed, saving pork and 
potatoes, the sleigh isfreighted with half a sheep, bread and biscuit, tea aud 
sugar, pepper and salt, and a small barrelof beer! My brother chasseurs 
were determined not to trust only to their guns for viands. Covering our 
nether man with buffalo robes, our apper being encased in blanket coats, 
withthe usual hood attached, and grey or black fur caps on our heads, we 
disposed ourselves in couplets in the sleigh, and with each his rifle between 
his knees, we trotted blituely away from the garrison. 

With many a pleasant jest and answering laugh, we stid over the natural 
railroad of snow and ice, past ‘clearings,’ aud through forests mostly com- 
posed of evergreen firs, (thus affording a partial relief to the general white 
of the laudscape,) and at length reached the lake called Loughbourough, and 
the frame dwelling of the hunter Kuapp. 

It was ‘ diverting’ to observe the unloading of the sleigh,—a stalwart 
Artillero’ walking into the house with the half sheep on his shoulders, fol- 
lowed by the beer barrel borne aloft by the ‘governor,’ so termed by his 
familiars, from attachment to his rubicund physiognomy, and his disposition 
entirely disposed to good fellowship, next followed A. D. C.,a prime shot, 
carrying buffaloes aud along basket, the contents of which Father Mathew 
ought not to be cognizant of,—the rear was brought up by rifles, and the 
munitions of war and of the chase. 

The wiry old hunter Knapp, with his aquiline nose and long grey locks, 
his wife, and sons and daughters, received us with friendly greeting swept 
outa room for us, and filled up a huge fire of logs ina wide chimney.— 
Porthwith commenced culinary preparations slices of mutton and potatoes 
were duly cooked, item pork, tea ‘drawn,’ mustard scientifically mixed ; 
all the hanters aided and abetted, both in geting up and in doing justice 

to the feast, afte: which, wrapping ourselves in our buffaloes, each chose 
what portion of the floor suited him best as to propinquity to the fire, which 
asmal! boy, a sort of forest imp, attended. : 

The youngest of the party, uot yet filled out for his length—to wit, two 
yards,—though possessing a good spirit for the chase. after having d nned 
a night-gown reaching to hisankles (unlike an old hunter who sleeps in his 
clothes), esconced himself in the bunk, along wooded box which serves for 
aseat by day, and, when opened out forms a coffin-like bed by night.— 
Having ased interest with one of the damsels ot the house, he had secured 
no less than three pillows, but whch he did not long enjoy, for whilst sit- 
ting up toarrange the buffalo about his feet, his two neighbours on the floor 
still ‘ wide awake,’ quickly secured the pillows, and te‘gned sleep, whilst 
he bemoaned his fate for a while en chemise before the fire, his nighteapped 
head reaching to the Jersey frocks, powder horus, and hnnting belts which 
garnished the sinoked rafters of our apartment. . ‘i 

At early dawn there was amove. Your true hanter riseth with the lark , 





It is said that an Irishman, newly arrived, and anxious to secure : 
humming bird, caught a large bee instead ; it stung him, when he cried out 


. 





—— . omens a) 
but it was laughable to observe the twisting and tarning of one or two who 
had for a long time previously been accustomed to indulge in repose after 
‘the rosy-fingered Aurora had opened the portals of the morning ;’ at last, 
with desperate effort, they sat up, rabbing their eyes and yawning fearfully, 
and doubtless cursing their folly in joiniug a party which chose thus'to get 
up ‘in the middle of the night. 

A meat breakfast was quickly cooked and despatched. Knapp and his 
sons mustered their dogs, and the hunters went off to place themselves in 
pairs, at the ‘runways,’ or tracks where the deer usually pass, and towards 
which they would be driven by the dogs. Knapp had lost a son, a fine 
yeung man, not long before ; he was passing through the forest with a cousin 
behind him, in Indian file ; the latter was carrying bis gun on his shoulder, 
holding it by the muzzle, a twig eanght the trigger, and the charge of buck- 
shot was lodged in young Kuapp’s groin ; the poor young man died in great 
agony in a few days. ; 

Loughborough Lake, where we now sported, is a beautiul expanse of 
water, twenty miles long, surrounded with fine woods, and studded with 
islands. A week at Loughborough in the * fall’ is delightful. Then the 
woods put on their coat of many colours, ‘ most enchanting to behold ;’ the 
sugar-maple displays all the shades of red—from deep crimson to bright 
orange ; the birch and elm flaunt in yellow livery; the ash and basswood in 
sober brown ; whilst the deep green of the fir tribe sets off the glories of 
the other sons of the forest. 

The flies do not annoy in October! Now is the time to take one’s pleas- 
ure on the clear water, to lannch the skiff or bark canoe, to bait the hook 
for the savoury white fish, to ‘still hunt’ in the woods, when the wind pre- 
vents the noise of the footsteps being heard on the ash leaves, the first to 
fall, or else to drive a few deer in the lake, and there with a blow of a pad- 
dle to secure what venison is wanted for one’s self and friends, and assist 
the farmers to get the rest for their winter store. None should be wantouly 
killed. Indiscriminate slaughter of fish, flesh, or fowl is unmanly and quite 
unworthy of a genuine sportsman: humanity ought to temper his ardour in 
the chase, with all its exhilarating accompaniments. 


‘Tis merry, ‘tis merry in good green wood, 
When the mavis and merle are singing, 
When the deer pass by, the honnds are in cry, 
And the hunter's horn is ringing.’ 


Though Loughborough Lake was now locked np in ice, and snow cover- 
ed, and no wing of bird about or upon it, yet in April, when the icedisap- 
pears, in a day it would teem with life, and innumerable wild fowl would 
disport on its bosom. 

On our way to the ‘runways,’ we were met by three ‘ loafish’ looking 
blades, the chief of whom was Billy Blackaby, an idle good-humoured, but 
cunning rogue, who neglected his farm for the chase ; and whuse grey frock, 
trowsers, and moccasius were picturesquely ragged and toru. Supporting 
himself on his long gun, he said that he had met with no sport. and was goiug 
home. After a short talk, in an undertone, the three trotted off, anid soon 
after we were posted at our stations by Arkright. 

The aide-de-camp aud myself took up our watch at a ‘runway,’ indicated 
by the recent tracks of a deer on the snow, passing from north to south, 
among the pine and spruce trees. We walked to and fro, partly concealed 
bebind a large hemlock, our ‘ shooting irons’ ready at hand. Not a sound 
was heard in the wood, save the occasional tapping of woodpeckers—uuw 
far off, now loud and close athand. We waited impatiently for the buying 
of the dogs; at last, after an hour’s delay, the yelp of ‘ Prisoner,’ Kuapp’s 
favourite hound, was heard We were instantly on the alert; a few twigs 
broke near us, and then a fine young buck, upwards of a hundred pounds’ 
weight, with brown sides, white belly,aud bushy tail (longer and fuller than 
those we see in Europe), bounded towards us. He was ‘end on,’ and we 
fired a little too soon; he was wounded, for blood and hair on the ground 
showed the grazing ball, bat his career was not stopped at the time; he 
turned to the right, and was soon out of sight among the grey trunks. We 
followed the blood-stained tract, but Billy Blackaby, who had posted him- 
self out of sight ata like stand, secured the prize, and quietly hauled it off, 
as we next day learned. 

Whilst we were advising as to future proceedings, another yelp was sud- 
denly heard, aud a plump roe dashed past us, within twenty yards. A fa- 
tal bullet and buckshot sped from two barrels, and she plunged forward and 
fell; the long dunter who was near, then rushed up and fleshed bis knife in 
her neck. Tying ber legs together, and thrusting a brancls through’ them, 
we carried her to the sleigh at the edge of the forest. 

We were joived by the other bunt rs; and then after some friendly ex- 
change of shots from pistols (liquor flasks, but which if success is desired 
should be avoided, as ‘pistolling’ assuredly unsteadies-the hand, and 
ulso makes the extremities more susceptible of cold,) we returned to our 
den at Knapp’s, where we spent a merry evening with story, jest, and 
rong. 

Cae day, when old Knapp was looking for ‘a stick of timber’ in the 
woods, he espied one of his dogs running towards him, seemingly in a 
fright; presently a large wolf appeered in chase, Knapp stepped at once 
behind a tree, and as the monster, ‘ gaunt and grim,’ passed, Kuapp with a 
dextrous blow of bis tomahawk disabled it in the loins, and theu carried 
home bis skin. 

‘Dear!’ said he to me, ‘you're fond of boating. Well, me and my sons 
will go into the woods and pick out a stick of cedar, and make yowa skift 
this winter, fourteen feet keel, strong and light, that will whip every thing 
of its size, pulling a pair of oars, on Lake Ontario.’ The craft was accord- 
ingly commissioned. 

Wolves beesme dangerous in the New Brunswick forest after the first 
snow-fall; they then hunt in packs as I previously mentioned. Last Octo- 
ber, an explorer of the line of the new military road whilst alone near the 
Upper Miramichi river, was suddenly surrounded by a pack of hung 
ave barking and howling for their prey ; he tried to escape, but if his 
party of axemen, hearing the savage yells, had not ran towards him, he must 
have been sacrificed. 

An instance of extraordinary craftiness in wolves was told me by an es 
teemed friend, of sporting propensities, living near Quebec. He ‘was on 
one occasion on the wooded heights commanding a view of the pic- 
turesque Lake Memphramagog, in the eastern townships of Canada. It 
was hear sun set, and at some distance below him was an open nieadow 
where a solitary deer was seen grazing; presently two wolves issued from 
the forest, and ioked towards the deer. They seemed to be planning an 
attack, when, after an apparent consultation, one went off and circling round 
the deer, lay down behind it, the other wolf then mads an open attac'x; 
when the deer turned aud fed, but as it passed the first wolf ho 
sprung up and fastened apon the unfortunate animal, which thus quickly 
perished. 

My first wolf was encountered on an interesting field—the plains of As- 
saye, whilst hunting not for wild avimals at the time, but for the remains of 
the mango-tree, shattered with ball aud bullet, and near which the victor, in 
that bloody and most remarkable action, for some time stood. With the 
assistance of the potail, or head man of the village, whose left arm had been 
hewn off by a Mahrattah sabre, the roots were found and a part dug up. 

Turn we from the East to ‘ the land of the West’ again, 

Next day at Knapp’s we had good sport—two more deer. We ‘built up’ 
a fire to leeward of the runways, and resorted to it after the runs, to dis- 
cuss our proceedings and thaw our fingers. 

The third day was not so good—Kuapp got ove deer, but we got none; 
though we remained from ten till dark ou sentry at our posts, walking to and 
fro, or sketching, seated on alog. Oue of our hunters was disabled with a 
fall on his kuee, by hurriedly jumping out of a sleigh, which was beginning 
te go backward down the bill, when he thought it should be going up; he 
was sentinto town on straw in the bottom of a sleigh 

Altogether we got five deer in four days’ hunting, and were away six days; 
we returned rather triumphantly, with the legs of our venison sticking up 
about us in the sleigh, and we immediately cut up and divided the spoil 
among the messes and our friends, and were thus able to gratify par /a 
bouche, those who had not an opportunity to assist at the sport. 

The last week of deer shooting, the evd of January, and snow lying thick 
on the ground, we engaged in another hunting ‘scrape,’ and this time on 
snow sles. Bailie. now our chief huntsman, and with another aide-de- 
camp, a Royal Engineer, and a Highland officer, ‘ we towk the road,’ the two 
sleigis laden with ourselves and with provent and munitious of the chase. 
We slid along merrily to the music of the sleigh bells, and felt all the exhila- 
ration of the bracing air, while the sight was gratified by each tree and 
branch being crusted over with frosted silver, consequent on hard and sude 
den ftrest succeeding a damp fog. 

To assist the warmth of the tur robes about our lower man, sud vary onr 
journey, a vigorous snow-ball fight was maintained between the sleighs, but 
which the horses did not seem to understand or to relish. 

After adrive of seventeen miles we reached Tuttle's place on Dog Lake. 
A small log house received us, consisting of two rooms and a porch in front, 
to assist in keeping out the cold; round us was an amphitheatre of ridges 
covered witb trees. It was a quiet sheltered spot by the side of a forest 
lake; at the door, the children threw crumbs to some familiar cross-bills. 

It was very interesting to notice these winter visitants from the solitades 
of Hudson’s Bay, and ata time too when no other bird was near. Their 
cross bills, which at first appear a defect, are admirably contriy ed for separat- 
ing the scales of the seeds of the coniferous trees from which they usuuily 
derive their sustenance ; the bill also assists in climbing. 
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Hearing that there was a fiddle in the neighbourhood, we commissioned it 
and danced, * coverage buckle’ moré Scoticé, till it was time to turn into 
our buffaloes on the floor. Next morning, with three pair of socks and mo- 
cassins, we essayed nh beng ay aud it was ludicrous to witness the mis- 
haps of those who figured on the broad racquettes for the first time; at one 
moment, one shoe overlapping the other, the wearer would be rivetted to 
the spot, at the next he would be on his knees, or prostrate on his face, 
among the snow. However, with a little practice of li ting the front of the 
shoe well up and sliding the after-part over the snow, ‘ the trick ’ was found 
out. ' 

To get to our hunting-ground, we put our ‘traps’ on a sleigh, and tramp- 
ed after it through the forest; occasionally stopping to hew our way with the 
axe through fallen trees, when the objectionable practice of ‘ pistolling ’ 
with pocket flasks was resorted to—pour passer le temps; nothing unsteadies 
the hand of a hunter so muchas this, or renders him more susceptible of 
o as we noticed in others, during a forced journey in Rassia some years 

ore. 

We took our stations at the runways; Tuttle went round a hill barkin 
like a dog! three does soon appeared, and one fell. [t was evening, an 
time ‘to make camp’ in the snow. An old tree was first felled as ‘the back 
log’ of our fire ; then two crutches, seven feet out of the ground, were set 
up at the distance of twelve feet from each other, and on them was laid a 
ridge pole; on it rested, at an angle of 45°, other poles, and on them were 
carefully disposed ‘ hemlock feathers,’ or small branches of hemlock-pine, 
broken off, and laid like thatch on the sloping roof of our wigwam, which 
was open in front to the huge fire, and closed at the sides with boughs. 
Lastly, the snow was shoveled away from our lair with wooden spades, form- 
ed with the axe, and boughs were spreaa for our bed on the ground. 

After our evening meal of pork, biscuit, and tea, and hearing strange 
tales trom Nat Lake, Indian Jim, and other rough woodsmen, who accom 

ied us, we tried to sleep; it was not easy at first, as the cold was 52° 

low the freezing-point, which would rather have astonished a person first 
from the old country; at'last we all became unconscious under our buffa- 
loes, save those who tended the fire. 

In the morning after sundry saltatory movements, running round the 
trees and springs in the air, to supple our limbs, somewhat benumbed with 
the intense cold, we broke our fast, by ‘ frizzling’ pieces of meat on the 
ends of sticks in our old Cape fashion of the Karbonatje, and as the sleigh 
could go no farther, we divided the baggage, and each carrying a portion 
(the good-humoured Sapper shoulde two thirty-five pound bags) we 
‘made tracks’ for Horseshoe Lake. 

This lake is a fine piece of water in the heart of the forest, with islets and 
rocky shores, and high trees about it; as we passed over it a wild-looking 
| sey suddenly from a dark substance on the ice—it was a deer, which 

been run down, lying frozen and half devoured; the dog would not 
allow itself to be caught, but snarled defiance and 1 an independent 
hunter. 

We took up our position for the night in a deserted lumberer’s shanty of 
logs, a considerable part of the roof of this smali square hut being wanting, 
to admit the passage of the smoke: we found in it some old mocassins, a 
hunter’s pot and axe, and two hind-quarters of deer. One of these was 
immediately thawed in a hole made in the ice of the lake, and roasted by 
means of a string hung from a beam, but during the operation those who 
sat up to assist were ‘done brown’ with the smoke, which filled the cabin 
and refused to make its escape. The cold was still intense, and several had 
to rub snow on frost-bites. Those who came for pleasure thought ‘ there 
must be some mistake !” 

Next morning we crossed over the ice on the lake, ascended, with some 
labour, a wooded ridge which ran along its eastern shores, and then posted 
ourselves at intervals near runways, indicated by our hunters, who then 
went to find and drive the deer. 

The cold was so great that it was dangerous to touch our guns with the 
unmittened hand, the skin would have come off if we had done ; fortunate- 
ly there was no wind, so that the thick grey frieze or blanket coats enabled 
us to hold out at our stations. 

I took with me a young forrester to assist in looking out ; two pair of eyes 
(and ears) are best on these occasions. We got behind a prostrate log, and 
looked to our caps, a slight grating sound was heard on the snow toour right, 
ane a fine four year old buck bounded at a hand gallop past us. He was 
broadside on; we levelled and fired. A bullet took effect on his neck, he 
stumbled forward, and struggling for life the hunting knife put an end to his 
pain. The brawny Tuttle coming up,he cut branches and twisted them 
into withes, then tied the legs of the deer together, and placing the other 
end of the bush rope round his own body, be dragged him over the snow 
to the wigwam, from thence the sleigh carried off the game. 

The youngest hunter of this party, a pleasant fellow and a keen sportsman, 
having previously seen a rapid discharge of ‘pistols,’ and fearing the want 
of ammunition on the way home, had cunningly, as he thought, buried a fa- 
vourite square bottle of rum in the snow near the wigwam, but not unob- 
served by our new acquaintances of Dog Lake, for when he now proceeded 
—_ glee to dig up his treasure, it was no where to be seen, * and they all 

' 








A hunting ‘scrape,’ as itis called in these Western regions, is pleasant 
enough when you see deer and shoot them, but when, as sometimes happens, 
one stands on a runway, with the thermometer considerably minus zero, for 
half a dozen hours, without a chance of a shot, then might the exclamation 
of an old campaigning friend of mine be excused—‘ D the runway! 
I’ll give any body leave to flog me with nettles, or furze bushes, or thorn 
bushes, if you ever catch me on a runway again in winter. I was “ friz 
| could not light my pipe, pistol all fired off, and all I saw was a lit- 

e bird !’ 

We returned from whence we came, satisfied, in the meantime, with our 
experience of the Canadian forest, to a glimpse of whose sylvan shades we 
have taken the liberty of introducing those who may desire to draw on the 
light deerskin mocassin, to harden their limbs over the windfalls, or broil 
their rations at the camp fire, whilst practising ‘the merrie arte of wood- 
craft.’— United Service Magazine. 

———— 


THE CAVES OF CAUSSIE. 


[These caves, on the Moray coast near Elgin, were in old times a noted re- 
sort of smugglers and pirates They extend for a considerable distance 
along a face of steep diffs, and are many of them inaccessible at certain 
states of the tide. } 


The Caves, the Caves of Caussie ! 
amiliar friends of mine, 

They saved my neck from the hangman’s rope 
In the wild, wild days, langsyne. 

Many a time we sat and sung, 
Orsleptin our stormy niche, 

When the breakers over the rocks were flung, 
Aad the night was black as pitch. 

A daring band of smugglers we, 
And I the chief of i 

We have held good sport and revelry 
In yon surf-beaten hall! 

We had letters of marque from our own right hand, 
For warrant we asked but will, 

With laces rare, with raiment fair, 
The sandy caves to fill. 

At low ebb-tide our costly prize 
Inthe darkest cells we'd stow, 

For those craggy caves at the height of the waves 
Were impregnable to foe. 

And the bark that chased us scour’d the deep 
While we within would dine, 

Safe in the Caves of Caussie, 
From the fierce pursuits langsyne. 





The Caves, the Caves of Caussie! 
_Full fifty years have sped 
Since I _watch'd in them one dreary night 
Beside a comrade dead. : 

The wind had sunk, the vault was dark, 
And at every breath I drew 
There seem’d a sigh from the de 
As if he were breathing too! 

Right glad I was for morning light, 
For friends to sling me down; 

I would not pass such another night 
For the price of France's crown. 

Full fifty years since then have gone, 
And my band of smugglers brave 

Are as stiff and stark each mother’s son 
As the dead man in the cave; 

Marder hath ta’en its share away, 
Some met the felon’s fate ; 

And I am leftan old man grey, 
An old man, poor and desolate ; 

And some bave sunk beneath the sea 
They living tracked with slaughter 


ad man nigh, 


—— 








Washed out with running water ! 
’Tis well, ye Caves of Caussie, 

Ye have no words like mine ; 
Else ye had whispered to the winds 

Those dark deeds langsyne. 


The Caves, the Caves of Caussie ! 
As fresh and fair they seem 
To age’s dull decrepitude 
As youth’s ecstatic dream : 
As fresh and tair beyond compare 
With any work of men, 
With Elgin’s roofless colonnades, 
Or ivied Pluscarden, 
Green Pluscarden, my heart was light 
From after-weight of guilt; 
I had not wrested others’ right, 
Nor the blood of others spilt, 
When o’er thine arches’ broken shafts 
We clambered lads from school, 
And vowed us young republicans, 
And foes to rod and rule ! 
And vowed to scorn authority, 
To own no lord bat will. 
Little we guessed that idle jest 
Might work to deadly ill. 
When from the brake round Spynie’s lake 
We rifled the mavis’ brood, 
Little we thought that heedless sport 
Might end in deeds ot blood. 
Alas, ye Caves of Caussie, 
More peaceful death were mine, 
Were heart and brain as free from stain 
As the blythe, blythe days langsyne. 


The Caves, the Caves of Caussie! 
No foot-print left she there 

Who trod the steeps so fairy-like 
She scarce disturb’d the air ; 

Who ’neath the grey cathedral 
Grew up a blooming flower, 

Like a blue-bell on a briary rose 
In the cleft of its ruined tower. 

From the vaults so cold of that minister old 
To the turret-tops so free 

How light she sprung, that maiden young, 
Who died for shame of me— 

Who died for shame of an outlaw’s name, 
Poor child! she loved me well; 

Better that death had snatch’d my breath 
Or ever such grief befell! 

When last I saw her face in life 
To Caussie Cave we went, 

And she knelt to me in the tempest’s strife, 
Aud prayed me to repent. 

Alas! ye Caves of Caussie, 
Had softer heart been mine, 

Ye could not shew such memories 
Of the black, black days langsyne. 


The Caves, the Caves of Caussie, 
Within ye might I die; 

{ cannot pass in this stranger land 
Under this southern sky. 

But looked I on your gladsome waves, 
Your fretted aisles of stone, 

Your vaulted domes, familiar homes 
Where | have dwelt alone ; 

Your winding, open galleries 
Where far mine eye could scan 

The gleaming skies, the dashing seas, 
And never a form of man; 

The flowery turf, the foaming surf, 
The cliffs that spring so sheer, 

Which oft I scaled when comrades fail’d, 
And laughed to scorn their fear ; 

What a bound of old triumphant pride 
Would shake this aged frame , 

As I had lived I thon heed died, 
And ye had kept my name ! 

The seamew’s cry on Caussie’s crag 
To me has frie: dlier speech 

Than the uncouth sound of the voices round 
Whose sense I cannot reach. 

Oh Scottish Caves of Caussie, 
An exile’s death is mine ; 

But my spirit leaps to your hollow steeps, 
And the wild, wild days langsyne ! 


—---__ 
GLEANINGS FROM MY SKETCH-BOOK. 
BY NWN. B. 
No. I—-THE WIDOWED BRIDE. 


It was a tempestuous evening in the dreary month of November, when a 
large party were assembled around a glowing fire in the hospitable mansion 
of Dr. D , late resident physician to the Lunatic Asylum. Ma- 
sic and dancing were laid aside, and all eyes were bent in eager expectation 
on the doctor, who held in his hand a book containing several very lovely 
portraits. 

‘ Did you indeed know the original of this?’ exclaimed one of the group, 
pointing to a beautiful girl, apparently about eighteen years, splendidly at- 
tired in a robe of white satin ornamented with pearls and orange flowers; 
‘but how strange that black crape veil looks over that elegant wreath !’ 

‘Yes, my dear girl, knew her well, and her’s, alas! is a sad, sad tale; 
and now I recollect, it was twenty years ago this very day that I first became 
acquainted with her.’ 

‘Pray tell us how, dear Dr. D "4 
once. And thus petitioned, he began :— 

‘Well, then, it is just twenty years ago this very evening that I was 
aroused from a gentle slumber, into which I had fallen in my easy chair, by 
the entrance of a servant with a note, which merely contained these words 
— Dr. D is entreated to lose no time in hastening to the Inn, 
to meet a patient destined for the Asylum, but who is now too ill to 
continue her journey unless it be under his care.””’ : 

‘This inn was about sixteen miles from my residence, situated on a dreary 
moor many miles in extent, to reach which I should have to traverse a most 
unfrequented road. It was therefore in no very good humour that I pro- 
ceeded to do the bidding of the unknown writer; for in his haste (the note 
had evidently been written hurriedly) be had forgotten to add his signature 
The rain was detcending in torrents, and the wind howled fearfully ; in- 
deed, so terrific was the storm that at first my horses refused to brave it, but 
by dint of spurring and flogging we at last set off. Faster and faster fell the 
rain, higher and higher rose the tempest, yet still we journeyed on; when 
suddenly the progress of the carriage was arrested, and the postilion inform- 
ed me that the lights were out and he could not seea step. What was to be 
done? Toreturn was useless, er as with the numerous cross roads 
by which our path would be intersected, it would scarcely be possible in 
the dark to take the right cue; and there we were, on the borders of a wide 
common, without a light or guide, and my eervant totally ignorant of the 
country, having been in my service only a few weeks. 

‘You must trust to the horses,” I exclaimed, “ [remember I baited them 
at this inn once, though it is now a long time since.” 

‘Slowly and step by step we proceeded; now splashing through what 
were once mere rivulets, or at least but brawling brooks, but which the 
floods had swollen into torrents; then coming in contact with branches of 
trees which the blast had riven, for the storm still raged with unabated fa 
and it must have been midnight when my servant descried a light in th 
distance. , 

‘“ Make for it!” was my order, and with what haste he could he obeyed. 

‘ The light, which was at first very faint, gradually became more distinct, 
and at last we discovered ourselves near a cottage which my recollection told 
me was about five miles from my destination. As we drew near, a sndden 
thought darted across my mind—had rot dark tales of darker things reached 
me about this very dwelling? I would fain have passed on, but procure a 
light we must; there was now no belp for it, and I bade my servant rouse 
the inmates. A few kvocks, and a man’s voice graffly asked— 

‘“ Who's there?” 

‘“ Dr. ,” Lreplied, thinking it better at once to let them know who 
1 was; ‘(I am on my way to a patient, and if you will give my servant a 
light I shall be obliged to you, as my lamps are gone out.” 

‘A light was soon procured, and he bade us a surly “ Good night,” but 
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not before I had discovered the sturdy figures of two or three ill-looking fel- 
lows peering at me ye ty the half-open door. Great caution was neces. 
on | in crossing the heath, tor even in the day time it was dangerous to do so ; 
an ot we proceeded on our dreary way. Unwilling to alarm my ser- 
vant, yet feeling how necessary it was for him to be on his guard, I was just 
about bid him keep a good look-out, when, amid the howling of the storm, 
I heard a faint whistle, and in a few seconds | fancied it was returned.— 
“ eport, then, has not wronged these villains,” I mentally exclaimed, and 
my first step was to tell the postilion to drive for his life, my next to bethink 
me of some weapon of defence. I had none buta case of surgical instruments 
which, by mere chance, I happened to have about me ; but what were these 
against well-armed ruffians? At that mstant the horses were sudden 
seized, the tilion knocked off, and two men presented themselves with 
loaded pistols at each door of the carriage. Resistance, I saw ata glance, 
would be useless—nay, madness; and I felt the necessity of obeying their 
command to deliver my purse, when the tramp of horses’ feet was heard, 
and the sound of voices reached us ; nearer and nearer they came; and nay as- 
sailants, fearful (for conscience makes cowards of us all), hurried off, left 
me to the merey of the new comers. Fortunately they proved two persons 
sent from the inn to expedite my arrival, as, from the delay, they feared that 
some accident had occurred or that I had lost my way. Under their gui- 
dance I soon reached the inn, and was met at the door by a venerable old 
man, whose silvered locks floated in the cold night wind, and whose furrow- 
ed cheek was coursed by many a tear. 

«“ My child! oh! save my child!” broke from his trembling lips as, with 
a convulsive grasp, he seized my hand, and hurrying me into the house threw 
open the door of a small room, where, reclining on a sofa, was a being as 
beautiful as thought. Her jet black tresses were scattered in rich profusion 
over the humble omen which supported her death-like form: aud though 
the palor of death cast its marble hue over her countenance, nought could 
surpass its loveliness. 

‘Save, oh! save my child !’’ again and again groaned the old man, “and 
I will bless you; give me back my loved, my only one.” 

‘Tiut there she lay, motionless, apparently lifeless; and in answer to my 
ueries I learnt that she had been in thatstate for nearly twelve hours. At 
rst they thought she had fainted, but, as the usual remedies had been resort- 

ed to without effect, it was deemed desirable that I should be sent for. An 
elderly female attendant, who replied to my questions, watched with great 
anxiety my countenance as | examined the pulse of my patient, and by a 
sign gave me to understand that she had something to communicate. An 
opportunity soon presented itself, and she informed me with great emotion 
that the mind of her young lady was affected, 

‘“Yet he cannot believe it,” sho said; “and it is only through the solici- 
tation of his friends, and at the urgent request of her medical attendants, 
that her father has consented to her being removed from home. Every doc- 
tor in London of any skill has been consulted, and all say that the Asy- 
lum is the only place for her. It has cost my master many thousands, and 
I’m sure he would not mind as many more could Miss Lucy—I mean Mrs. 
Ventnor—recover ” 

‘Mrs. Ventnor!’’ I exclaimed, “surely she is not married: 80 young, 
too, poor girl!” 

‘Yes, sir,” said the old nurse, “ she is very young, hardly nineteen ; and 
she was not eighteen when she was married.”’ 

«“ But howcame this dreadful calamity to befal her?’ I asked ; “ not ill- 
treatment, I hope ?” 

‘“Oh, no! doctor, for he loved the very ground she walked on; but he 
died suddenly the day they were married, and her brain has been turned 
ever since.” 

‘ Here our conversation was interrupted by the frequent repetition of my 
name, and | hastened to return to the room which I had quitted. It was 
the old man’s voice which I had heard, and 1 soon perceived the cause of 
the summons in the altered appearance of my patient. A slight flush ting- 
ed her cheek, and she sighed heavily; and though no ray of intelligence 
beamed from the half-open eye, still any change was better than the lethar- 
gic state in which she had so long lain 

‘ “She lives! she breathes !’’ exclaimed the doating father. “ es i my 
hope, my pride, the solace of my old age, speak to me only one word, only 
one, to bless and cheer me !’’ and the old man sankon his knees and sobbed 
like achild. 

‘After a short interval I considered it advisable that the invalid should 
reach her resting-place as soon as possible, and accordingly, we commenced 
our journey homewards. Pitying the distress of Mr. Beverton, | requested 
him to become my guest for a few days, until he had, in sume little measure, 
overcome his reluctance to leave his daughter with strangers. For the first 
few days Lucy lay in an unconscious state, heeding nothing, and seemingly 
ignorant of any change in the persons or things around her; but by degrees 
her accustomed wildness of manner returned, and on paying my usual morn- 
ing visit, Jone day found her arrayed exactly as described in this portrait, 
‘with cheek as hueless as the flowers that bound her hair.’ A white satin 
robe fell in massy folds around her perfect figure. It was her bridal dress ; 
and yet, as if, even in her madness, a gleam of the sad truth had burst forth, 
she had thrown a widow’s veil over her wreath of orange flowers. 

« “See, see!” she whispered, in a mysterious manner, “ this is my wed- 
ding-day, and this,”’ extending her delicate finger on which she wore a 
plam wedding-ring, “is his gift; my own Charles placed it there ;” and 
kissing it fondiy, she mmrmured, “ we will never, never part. Is not this 
beautiful ?”’ she continued, drawing from her bosom a silken bag which con 
tained a small piece of paper, from which she read, in a low, sweet tone, 
the following lines :— 

‘«There’s nota word thy lip hath breath’d, 
A look thine eye hath given, 
That is not shrined within my heart 
Like to a dream of heaven. 
There’s not a spot where we have met, 
A fav’rite flower or tree ; 
There’s not a scene by thee belov’d 
That is not priz’dby me. 





Whene’er I hear the linnet’s song, 
Or the blithe woodlark’s lay, 
Or mark upon the golden west 
The rosy clouds decay; 
Whene’er I catch the breath of flowers 
Or music from the tree, 
Thought wings her way to distant bowers, 
And memory clings to thee.” 


‘As she concluded these beautiful lines, rendered still more touching by 


| her impassioned manner, she paused, and a shade of sadness flitted over her 


lovely face; then uttering a fearful sbriek, which the lapse of years has not 
effaced from my recollection, she seized my arm and screamed forth in ac- 
cents of terror— 

‘“ They shall not tear thee from me! I will cling to thee whilst I have 
life! Charles! Charles! do you not hearme? ’Tis Lucy, thy own Lucy, 
who calls on thee and bids thee stay. See! see! they mock at my despair! 
fiends, devils, furies, all the powers of earth shall not wrest him from me! 
Father! father! help! for God’s sake, help!” 

‘For hours after this sad scene the unfortunate girl lay in the same state as 
when | first saw her. Vainly did I resort to every possible restorative, and 
1 indeed feared that the bruised and wounded spirit had quitted its earthly 
abode ; but it was not so. Slowly and sadly the long hours of that dreary 
night wore on, and the solemn prs Me was broken only by the sobs of the 

or old man, watching with a parent’s love for the slightest ray of hope ; 

ut us the grey dawn appeared, poor Lucy gave some signs of returning life 
and at last she murmured forth some indistinct words. Having again suc- 
cessfully administered furtherrestoratives, I left her to the care of her nurse, 
enjoining perfect quietude, and promising to see her again in two hours. As 
{ approached her chamber, the full, rich, mellow tones of a female voice 
burst on my ear, now swelling to its fullest compass, now dying on my en- 
tranced senses with an unearthly sweetness. Ob! never, never had I heard 
so wild, so sweeta strain. The words—for as I drew near J could distinguish 
them—were these :— 
‘“ They bid me forget thee, they tell me that now 

The grave damp is staining that beautiful brow ; 

But thy gay laugh returns in the silence of sleep, 

And I start from my slumbers to listen and weep.” 

‘“ Doctor, doctor,” eagerly exclaimed the father, as I geutly opened the 
door, “ there is hope—I see, | feel there is hope—for she woeps.’ 

‘ And soit was; her own sad, sweet melody had opened the flood-gates of 
her grief, and she wept long and violently , indeed, so unrestrained was her 
emotion that [ dreaded its effects on her delicate frame. 

<< Father! dear father!’ she at last said, iv a low, faint voice, “‘ come 
nearer, closer, yet closer Where am I, father ? not in my own loved home t 
Father ! dear father! tell me.” 

‘The old man struggled to repress his emotion (for 1 whispered—‘ Be 
calm, for God’s sake be calm! any excitement may destroy her’), and 
said— ; 

«You are with you friends, dearest, with those who love and cherish 
you; compose pourself,my own one. You have been ill, very ill ; but the 
Almighty has hear my prayers and restored you to me.” 





‘ «Oh, father! I have had a fearful dream. I thought it was my bridal- 
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and that, leaning on your arm, I stood before the altar. Charles, too, 
po oP ot. wh ces I vot him my hand, his was cold, icy cold; and when 
he should have spoken, his lips were motionless; and there, standing by his 
side, was a skeleton form, which wound its arms around him and bore him 
from me. Qh! so fearful was it, that now, even now, I can scarcely doubt 
its dreadful reality.”’ wee 
‘At that moment her eye fell on her strange attire—the black veil falling 
in folds over her snowy dress, and the bridal token littering on her finger 
—then, with a piercing shriek, which rose higher and higher till it euded in 
the yell of a maniac, she fell senseless in the outstretched arms of her father. 
Life was indeed extinct, and her pure spirit had taken its everlastingHlight; 
the silver cord, which hed been too highly strung, had snapped in twain, and 
the Widowed Bride lay motionless and dead. } 
‘Would that | had been spared the sight of that old man’s pid there he 
knelt, supporting the lileless form of his only child. His whole frame shook 
with emotion, and the cold drops of agony burst forth from every 


pore. : F 

*« My child! my child!” at leng,h he aned ; “my pride, my joy, the 
bright » of my existence, my Comedy true, would that I had died for 
thee, my child, my child!’ 

‘ His voice grew fainter and fainter, his grasp grew less firm, the eyes be- 
came fixed. 1 looked; he was dead ! Yes, they who had loved so well and 
truly in life, in death were not separated. They sleep togetber in the fam. 
ily vault in Church, and this simple inscription alone marks her 
monument—‘The Widowed Bride.”’ 


—_—>———_ 
BOB ROBINSON’S FIRST LOVE. 
BY LANCELOT WAGSTAFF, ESQ. 


Clergymen who take private pupils upon small livings in the West of 
England, and prepare young gentlemen Br the universities or for public 
life, ought to be obliged by law to destroy their female —y ohn as certain 
Indian people do—or at least there should be convents or hospitals for the 
daughters of the tutorising clergy, where, until their papas had left off 
‘coaching’ (as the Oxford phrase was~—it is perhaps changed since our time ) 
these virgins should be carefully immured. 

For it is next to impossible that lads of eighteen years of age should be 
ut in the daily presence of a rosy fingared young lady, who makes break- 
ast every morning in a pink frook ; whe trips across the common with good 

things in her basket for the rae poor people of papa’s parish ; and who 
plays the most ravishing tanes on the piano in the evening after tea, when 
mathematics and the Greek plays are no longer thought of, when papa so- 
laces himself with the St. James’s Chronicle; when Sinith and Jones amuse 
themselves at chess; and Robinson, who is musically inclined, accompanies 
Eliza on the flute ;—it is next, I say, to impossible that something should not 





‘happen from the presence of such a young woman iu a tator’s family— 


something delightful at its commencement, but often productive of woe, 
rplexity, and family annoyance ere its conclusion. Dear madam or miss! 
will not insult yoa by naming it—you have often inspired that some- 
— aud many a manly heart has sutfered because you were inevitably 
air ! 

So, too, was Miss Griggs, daughter of tae clergyman under whese charge 
several of us completed our education. He took a limited number of young 
men of distinguished family to prepare for the universities. He had a son 
at Cambridge, whose extravagance he would hint was the cause of his tak- 
ing pupils, aud his lovely daughter, Eliza, kept his house. When parents 
and guardians would remark on the comeliness of the young woman, and 
hint that her presence might be dangerous to the peace of mind ot the pu- 
Ril, old Griggs would fling his eyes up to Heaven and say, ‘ I consider that 

ear girl, sir, to be married. She is engaged to her cousin, the Reverend 
Samuei Butts, fellow and tutor of Maudlin; and when the first living falls 
vacant—alas! my Eliza will leave me. Weuld you have me part with her 
now! And yet, were she not engaged, she should not live under my roof, 
but reside, as she used to do previous to her engagement, with her ange! 
mother's fimily.’ Here old Griggs’s white handkerchief would come out, 
and as with a trembling voice he uttered these words, his bald forehead, 
white head, hook nose, and white neckcloth, never failed to impose respect 
upon his hearers; aud parents thought their children lucky under the care 
of such a man. 

But Batts was absent; he saw nothing of him save occasionally in vaca- 
tion time, when he made his appearance in the shape of a dumpy little flac- 
cid-faced man, who wore high-lows, and no straps to his trousers. He made 
but a poor figure by the side of the brilliaat young bucks at Griggs’s, who 
dressed for dinaer, had their clothes from Clifford street, and wore yellow 
kid gloves at church on Sundays. I think Miss G. (we did not like to call 
her Miss Griggs somehow) must have seen the disadvantage under which 
her Samael laboured in the company of young men of the world. But he 
was an honest man, great at the digamma, and Miss G. had been engaged to 
him years ago; before her brother’s extravagance at college had compelled 

totake pupils She wore a lock of his sandy hair in a seven shilling 
I rooch round her neck; and there was a sticking plaster full length of him 
in his cap aud gown, done by the fellow from Brighton, who had hit off to a 
nicety his little bunch of a nose, and his dumpy, pudgy figure, and high 
lows, hanging up in the dining room. Robinson (he who played the flute) 
used to look at that black figure with violent rage and disgast, shake his fist 
atit, utter tremendous comminations against Butts as a snob, and wish 
that either one wore dead or the other had never been born, for his soul was 
consumed with passion for Eliza Griggs, and his heart was scorched with the 
flames of a first love 

Do not be alarmed for the consequences, madam ; don’t expect any har- 
rowing romance—wir haben auch geliebt und gelebet—we have endured and 
survived it us other people do. It is like the small pox, diminished in vir 
ulence, and doesn’t carry off half so many people as it used, according to old 

accounts. 

‘They have been engaged for seven years,’ Robinson used to say, making 
us comfidants of his love, and howling and raging about it as young men of 
his ardent temperament willdo; ‘but she can’t care about him, [ know she 
can’t; look how the brute squints; and see him eat peas with his knife—I 
could thwottle him.’ 

It was quite tue: Butts had that obliquity, and consumed his vegetables 
with the aid of the implement in question. Another day he would come 
ont with, ‘She was a chiid when the engagement was made. He isa brute 
to hold her to it. He might have married her years ago, but he is wait- 
ing for the £1200 a year great living, which may never fall in. The selfish 
scoundrel ought to release her from her engagement. Buthedidn’t. The 
promise was there. The locket hung round her neck. I confide these things 
to you as a friend—a brother—Eliza would say. But let me submit to my 
destiny. What are you men bat selfish? all, all selfish? Unfortunate 
Eliza?’ 

Don’t imagine I am going to say any thing disrespectful of her—don’t fan- 
cy I would bint that she was unfaithful to her Butts—in love matters women 
are never in fault [I never heard of a coquette in my lite—nor of a woman 
playing with a man’s affections and heartlessly flinging him off—nor of a wo- 
man marrying for money—nor of a sly mother who cuaxed and wheedled 
a young fellow, until somehow Jemima was off her hands. No, no, the wo- 
men are always right, and the author of ‘ Mrs. Caudle’s Lectures’ ought to 
be pulled to pieces like Orpheus for vilifying the sex. 7 

Eliza then did notgive the least encouragement to young Robinson, though 
somehow rgd were always together. You couldn't go into the garden and 
see the pink frock among the gooseberry bushes, but Robinson’s green shoot. 
ing-jacket was sven sauntering by—in the evening their flute and piano 
were always tweedledeedling in concert—and they never stopped until they 

had driven us ont of their room with the music, when unaccountably the 

duet would cease ; how was it that when miss was nol on the landing place, 

Robinson was always coming up stairs? So it was though. They were talk- 


pe Sg Mr. Butts probably. What was that lock of hair Robinson kept | cel and remittance per coach, Wednesday ; I shall leave this on Wednesday 
in his desk? Itgmay have been his sister's, his grandmother’s. Were there evening at eleven, drive through London to the Augel, Islington, and be there 


hot many people with black hair besides Eliza? And yet the ill natured 
might have fancied that some mercenary motives influenced the pure heart 
of Miss Eliza. Robinson, though eight years younger than hersell, was per- 
hapsa catch in a pecuuiary point of view. He was the sun of the famous 
banking house of Hobbs, Dobbs, and Robinson; and when arrived at five- 
and-tweaty (for as for Hobbs and Dobbs they were mere myths like Child, 


Contits, and others), would take bis seat as head partner of the house. His 
‘widowed mother was a lias Rolfe, daughter of Admiral Rolfe, and sister of 


General Sir Hugh Rolfe, K.C.B. Mr. Rolfe Robinson our young friend was 
called being not a little proud of his double barrelled name. By us he was 
denominated Rich Robinson, Kid Robinson, or Band-box Robinson, allu- 
ding to the wealth to which he was heir, and the splendour of his person 
—or finally, in compliment toa hesitation in his speech which he possess- 
ed—Staggeriag Bob He was, between ourselves, a weak, fair haired, va- 
pid good natured fellow: at Eaton he was called Miss Robinson. Every 


— nicknames justly characterised some peculiarity about the honest and giving Robinson a squeeze of the hand, and a nod of the head, pointed 
-_ ‘ significantly to the carpet-bag which the hostler was handing down, avd 

om Be pricy Sen the firm), Rolfe, his uncle, and his mother, were joint | which no doubt contained the money and the pistols What the deuce we 
SUardiaas of this interesting heir. His lady mother spent her jointure ina wanted with the pistols, I have never been able to ascertain—it was Tol- 
stately Way, occapying 4 great house in Portman square, and giving grand | mash, our comrade at Grigg’s, who suggested the pistols, as we sat in cou- 
— in the season. whereof the Morning Post mado mention Royal | spiracy over the affair (for we delighted in 1t, and bad hours and hours of 
rene or pe dors, never less than three m irquises; Griggs, our tutor, consuliation every night concerning it), it was, I say, Tolmash suggested the 
o read the nares of these guests, to talk aboat them at dinner | pistols, taking a hint froma picture in ‘Tom and Jerry,’ in which a fellow 








—and I think I felt proud at having Mrs. Robinson’s son in his house, who 
entertained such exalted company. He always helped Bob first in conse- 
quence, and gave him the wings of the fowls, and the outside of the fillet of 
veal, 

However, Mrs. Robinson had many daughters older than Sob; and 
though she lived so splendidly, and though Bob was to be chief of the bank- 
ing house, the young man himself was uot very well supplied with cash by 
his mother. But he did not want for friends elsewhere ; and there was a 
certain old clerk in the bank who furnished his young master with any sums 
that he required—‘ out of regard for his dear father’ the before mentioned 
clerk used to say—of course never expecting to be paid back again, or to 
curry favour with his young principal so soon as he took the direction of af- 
fairs. From this man Robinson used to get down chests of cigars and cases 
of liquors and champagne which he consumed in secret, ata certain cottage 
in the village. Nokes it was who — surreptitious funds for the hiring 
of tandems, which, in our youthful days, we delighted to drive. Many a 
man at Grigg’s, who had only his own father’s purse to draw upon, envied 
Robinson such an invaluable friend as Nokes. 

Well, this youth was in love with Miss Eliza Griggs. Her father was 
uiet ignorant of the passion of course—never dreamed of such a thing. Fa- 
ers are so proverbially blind ! 

Young Griggs, the Cambridge man, seldom came down among us, except 
to bleed the governor. A wild impetuous young man he was; not respect- 
able, and of a bad set—but we lads respected him because he was a man, 
and had rooms of his own, and told us stories about Proctors and Newmar- 
ket ; and had acutaway green coat and large whiskers—to all of which 
honours we one day boped to come. 

One Easter vacation when young Griggs came down however, we observ- 
ed he watched his sister and Robinson very keenly ; spoke harshly to the 
former, at which the latter would grow very angry ; andfinally, oneday after 
dinner, when as usual after the second glass of port, Griggs had given the 
signal for retiring, touched Robinson on the shoulder as we were quittin 
the dining room, and said, ‘ Mr. Robinson, I would wish to have a wo 
with you on the lawn.’ At this summons | observed Robinson turn as red 
as a carrot, and give a hurried glance at Eliza, who very nearly dropped the 
bottle she was locking up of old Grigg’s fiery port wine. 

The particulars of the interview between the two gentlemen Robinson 
narrated to me that very evening (indeed he told every body every thing 
concerning himself ). ‘ Griggs,’ (says he) ‘has been asking me what my 
intentions are with regard to Eliza. He says my attentionsto her are most 
remarkable ; that I must have known she was already an engaged person, 
though he didn’t care to confess, that the engagement was one into which 
his sister had been forced, and which had never been pleasing to her—but 
that it was impossible that my attentions could continue, or the poor girl’s 
affections be tampered with any further.’ ; . 
‘Tampered with! says I,’ (continued Robinson, speaking for himself,) ‘1 
tamper with the affections of Miss Griggs!’ ‘ 

‘ By Jove, sir, do you mean to say that you have not?’ Haven't you given 
her a bracelet and a copy of Thomas Moore’s poems? Haven't you writ- 
ten copies of verses to her, three in English and one in Latin Alcaics? Do 
you suppose, sir, as a man of honour, 1 can allow my sister’s feelings to be 
played with, and yon an inmate under my unsuspecting father’s roof? No, 
sir, things can’tend bere. You must either declare yourself or—you know 
| the alternative.’ 

| Here he gave a tremendous scowl, and his eyes flashed so, and his 
bushy whiskers curled round his face so fiercely, that Robinson, a timid man 
—as almost all men who play on the flute are—felt no small degree of per 
turbation. 

‘Bat I do declare myself,’ said the young gentleman, ‘I declare that 
I love your sister with all the ardour ofa young heart; thatshe is the object 
of my daily thoughts, and my nightly sighs—my svul’s pole star—my— 
my——’ 

’ Never mind any more, sir,’ replied young Griggs, somewhat appeased ; 
‘ you have said all this in your poetry ckenly.’ As Robinson contessed in- 
deed he had. 

The result of the interview between the young men was, that Robinson 
fully declared himself the adorer of Eliza, and promised to marry her imme- 
diately on the consent of his mother and guardians, if not now, upon his 
coming of age, and entering into the banking business whicn he was heir 
to. 

‘I may consider myself authorised on your part then to make this propo- 
sal to my sister?’ said Griggs. F 
To which Bob agreed, and as Griggs thought the offer had best come in 
writing, Robinson and he retired to the former’s room, where a paper was 
drawn out at Griggs’s direction, and signed by the lover of Eliza. 

But the strange part of the story, and the proof of what I before advan- 
ced, viz., that Eliza was perfectly innocent and unconscious of the effects 
produced by her fatal beauty—was that when Geurge Griggs her brother, 
carried her the offer, she vowed she had never been so surprised in her life 
—had never given Mr. Robinson the least encouragement—had, it is trae, 
received presents of books from him and verses, which she regarded as 
mere proofs of schoo!boy friendship, a frolic—tiked him very much certain- 
ly as a brother, a younger brother, in whose welfare she should ever feel 
the tenderest interest, tor whose happiness she should ever pray—but she 
was already engaged to Mr. Butts. 

Bob professed to be broken hearted by this sentence of Eliza’s, but we 
all saw there was no hope for nim, and that if the engagement with Butts 
could be broken, he might then aspire to the bliss which he desiderated.— 
As for checking him in his desires, or pointing out the folly of his marriage 
at eighteen with a young lady of four-and-twenty, that was a point which 
struck none of us—on the contrary, our pleasure was to sup that old 
Griggs would refuse consent, that an elopement would take place in conse 
quence; which Bob’s friends would have the fun of arranging, and we even 
inspected the post-chaise at the Green Dragon, and ascertained the condi- 
tion of the posters kept there in anticipation of such a romantic event—not 
that Eliza would have consented, of course not—I would not suppose that 
she or any other woman would dosuch a thing and mention this as an in- 
stance not of her indiscretion, but of our youthfal folly. 

Meanwhile, Mr. George Griggs returned to the university, having made 
an unsuccessful application, he said, upon the governor's feelings, to induce 
him to break off his sister’s marriage with Butts. 

‘ The old gentleman’s honour was bound,’ his son said ; ‘he wished it were 
otherwise, but having pledged his word he could not withdraw it: and as 
soon as Butts pleased he might claim his bride. The living Butts desires 
must soon fall in,’ he added, ‘ Hicky has had two fits of apoplexy already. 
Give him a third, and it will be too Tate.’ 

With this information George Griggs departed, pean oe beg young friend 
atthe same time that although he would gladly have shaken his hand as a 
brother-in-law, that relationship appeared now to be impossible; and that if 
he heard of the least further communication between Bob and his sister, he 
— be obliged to return from Cambridge in a character most painful to 

im. 

‘Why, why,’ said he, ‘did you come into our house, and bring wretched- 
ness into our peaceful family? Before she saw you, my sister was happy— 
contented at least with her lot—now she only looks forward to it with ter- 
ror, and I dread to think of the consequences— that match will kill her, sur 
—I know Eliza’s heart—she will die, sir—and, mind me, there must be other 
victims if she do !’ 

{don’t know whether Bob was touched, or terrified, or delighted by this 
announcement—delighted to be the possessor of such charms—touched by 
the cruel havoc they caused—or territied at the consequences which might 
ensue to himself from the exercise of his fatal power to please ; however he 
determined Miss Griggs should not die. { 

He accordingly wrote off the following letter to his correspondent :— 

‘My pear Noxes,—Sevd me down fifty pounds, and a case of pistols, 
and put them down to my own account. Counting upon receiving your par- 


peng | at five o’clock in the morning. Have a carriage and four waiting 
or me there, and you may as well bring fifty pounds more, for posting is 
dear, and I am going tothe North. Don’t fail me at this most critical junc- 
ture of my life, and count upon the eternal gratitude of 

‘Rosert Rotre Rosteson.’ 

When the faithfal Nokes received this letter, he for some time could not 
uvderstand the nature of its contents, until at last the real nature flashed up- 
on him that his young master was going to run away with some lady, and 
ruin his own ant Noke’s prospects for life. 

We made it all right meanwhile about the horses at the Green Dragon, 
which were to be ready at eleven o’clock on Wednesday evening ; and in 
the afternoon of that day walked down to Puddley Heath, two miles from 
our parsonage, where the London coach passed, and we made sure of find- 
ing our parcel 

Instead of the parcel it was little Nokes himself who jumped off the box, 





is represented running away to Gretna Green, aud pointing the ‘ barkers 
at the governor who is just galloping up. 
Bob was so impatient to see these weapons that it was with great difficul- 
ty Nokes could restrain him from examining them on the high road, but we 
waited until we gt a private room at the Green Dragon, where the weapons 
were shown, where Bob explained at full length and with great ele- 
quence, his purpose of abduction. 
‘There was a gal, a beufle gal, whose heart was bweaking for him, and 
whose pawents wouldn't let him marwy—he was determined to wun away 
with her if he couldn't get her—to blow his bwains out, &«.’ 
All this Bob told with great sputtering and emotion over a glass of brandy 
and water. Nokes looked grave. 
‘ Lsuppose it’s the parson’s daughter you wrote me about, that I sent the 
necklace down for. I thought hat would have been enough for her. Lord, 
Lord, what fools you ycung men are, Mr. Bob!’ 
‘Fools! if you call me a fool, or bweathe a word against Eliza, I’ll kick 
you wound the woom,’ roared Bob, who didn’t seem to have much regard 
for his father’s old friend. 
‘Well, well—stop—you'll regretit in after life ; and remember the words 
of poor old faithful Jack Nokes; but never mind that. I can take a hard 
word from your father’s son. Here are the pistols; you’d best not take 
them to the house, as you'll get into the carriage here, I presume. Here’s 
the money—please just ackuowledge it—I wash my hands of the business— 
kick Jack Nokes round the room indeed !’ 
Bob seized Mr. Nokes’s hand with eagerness, swore he was his best and 
deawest friend, as he should find when he came into Lombard street; and 
then being armed with the sinews of war, the chaise was ordered at eleven, 
and we all departed for the vicarage. 
I repeat I have nothing to say against Miss Griggs—she wouldn't have. 
come very likely—she would have spurned the proposition with scorn, and 
refused to run away altogether, even it—even if a circumstance had not hap- 
pened which rendered that measure impossible. 
At about nine o’clock—the moon was rising beautifully over the old church 
—Bob was packing his portmanteau for the expedition, and laboriously striv- 
ing to thrustin a large dressing-case full of silver saucepans, gold razors, 
&c., which must have been particularly useful to him, as he had no beard 
as yet. We were making ready fcra start, I say, when a letter was brought 
for R. Rolfe Robinson, Esquire, in the well known commercial running: hand 
of Mr. Nokes. 
‘Sir, 
‘Though I may lose yonr friendship for ever, I am determed to prevent 
this mad step on your part. I have written to Mr. Griggs, warning him so- 
lemly, and Svckboning him with law proceedings and ruin, from which I 
am confident that I have saved you. I was at school with your father, and 
saved him too, and devote myself to the son as to him. 
‘I have taken the post-chaise and the pistols back to town with me. 

‘ Yours respectfully, Joun Nokes.’ 
Bob was bursting out in an oath, when the door opened, and our respect- 
ed tutor, the Reverend Frederic Griggs, made his awful appearance, candle 
in hand, and with a most agitated countenance. 
‘ What is this that I heard, Mr. Robinson?’ he exclaimed. ‘ What news, 
sir, is this for a tutor and a-a- f-ff-ather? Have [ been harbouring a traitor 
in my bosom—a serpent that would sting my innocent child—so young and 
so corrupted! Oh, heavens!’ 
And he proceeded into an oration, which I pretermit, and which lasted 
for a quarter of an hour. Griggs had a flax of words, and which imposed 
greatly upon pareuts and guardians during a first visit or two, but became 
intolerably tedious to us who were forced to hear it every day. He left us 
after the oration, saying he was about toretire, and pray for the mis- 
guided young men, who had entered into a conspiracy against a fond fa- 
ther’s peace. 
Robinson was wild. He talked of suicide, but the pistols were gone, and 
he didn’t think of using the gold razors in the grand new dressing case. We 
sat with him, and tried to pacify him with ph:losophy, and a bottle of cher- 
ry brandy. We left him at three o’clock, and he told us afterwards that he 
rushed frantically out of the room, to Miss Griggs’s bed-room, and cried 
out passionately, ‘Eliza, Eliza!’ The door was locked of course, he could 
hear sobbing from within, accompanied by the heavy snore of Mrs. 
West, the housekeeper, who was placed as a dragon over the weeping 
virgin. Poor soul! she did not come down in her pink freck to breakfast 
next morning 
But about that hour, up drove General Sir Hugh Rolfe, an apoplectic 
goggle-eyed, white-whiskered little general, tightly girthed round the waist, 
with buckskin gloves, and a bamboo-cane, at whose ~~ ara as he rolled 
out of the yellow post chaise, poor Bob turned ashy pale. 

We presently heard the general swearing in the passage, and the voice of 
the Reverend Mr. Griggs, raised in meek expostulation. 

‘Fetch down his things—don’t humbug me, sir—infamous swindle, sir.— 
Bring down Mr. Robinson’s bags—d—d imposter, sir,’ and so on. Volleys 
of oaths were let off by the fiery little man, which banged and exploded in 
our little hall like so many Vauxhall crackers. 

Our friend was carried off. Our own relatives caused us to be removed 
speedily from Griggs’s under the plea that his daughter was a dangerons in- 
mate ofa tutor’s house, and that he might take a fancy to make her run 
away with one of xs Nokes even said that the old gentleman had gone so 
far as to offer to make it worth his while ifhe would allow the enlevement 
to take men ting, the Reverend Frederic Griggs replied triumphantly to 
these calumnies, by marrying his daughter to the Reverend Samuel Butts 
(who got his living by the death of the apoplectic incumbent,) and she is 
the mother of many children by him, and looks at that angel face of his with 
afond smile, and asks,‘ Who but you, love, could ever have touched the 
heart of Eliza?’ 





JACOB OMNIUM, M. P. 


THE MERCHANT PRINCE.—DABBLING IN STOCKS. 


Many years ago, on_leaving college, I took chambers in the Temple, where 


| I was supposed by my father, who held a civil appointment in Ceylon, to be 
pe y my ppo y 


studying the law. Having no connections in town, or, indeed, any friends, 
save those whom I had made at Oxford, I fell into the society of some idle, 
dissipated, pleasant fellows, in circumstances similar to my own. 

We did uot live extravagantly, for we had not the means of doing so, but 
during the summer we spent most of our leisure in an eight oar on the riv- 
er, and during the winter we amused onrselves less innocently by frequeut- 
ing the theatres and gambling houses of the metropolis. 1 need scarcely 
add that we read bat little. 

Soon after I came to town I was introduced by one of my friends or ra- 
ther accomplices t» a low hellin Bury street, St. James’s. {t was conduct- 
ed by two brothers named Hill. The game played was roulette, and the 
stakes ranged froma shilling to a pound. 


We became great friends. Hill, hearing that the famous Temple eight- 
oar, the Beauséant, in which I pulled stroke, went up the river almost every 
day, begged me to call on him at his villa at Parson’s green any Sunday [ 
might happen to stop at Putney. I did so on the first opportunity, and he 
persuaded me to come and dine with him and his daughter. 


My father, having heard from some of his correspondents that [ had not, 
during my sojourn in the Temple, adopted that line of life which was most 
likely to lead me to eminence in oe wisely thought that the 
best thing he could do for me would to remove me from my present 
associates and the scene of my follies. He therefore managed to procure 
me a diplomatic appointment to South America, where for several years 
I resided as unpaid attache to Her Britannic Majesty’s legation at Bo- 

ota. 
. I was suddenly summoned home to meet my father, whose health had 
compelled him to leave Ceylon. We did nut, however, see one another. 
He died at the Cape, aud the vessel in which I had expected him to arrive 
brought me news of vis death, and of the fact that! bad inberited a fortune 
of £30.000, the fruits of his labours and well spent life. 

Although I had never seen my father since | was a child, | was deeply 
moved at his loss His letters to me had been rather those of a kind and 
covsiderate friend than of a parent justly irritated and disappointed at his 
son’s misconduct. I had no other relatives alive, and whilst every body was 
congaatulating me on my newly acquired wealth, I cculd not help feeling 
bitterly that, although as well off as most people for pleasant acquaintances, 
I toed consly alone in the world, without a single being who really cared 
for me. 

I had acquired sufficient experience during my residence in Sonth Amer- 
ica, to make me disinclined to renew the sort of life | had formerly led in 
London, besides, the crew of the Beauséant was scattered over the face of 
the globe, and, [ am happy to say, have nearly all turne d out much more 
creditably thun might reasonably have been prognosticated when I broke off 


my connexion with them and sailed for Bogota. Little Bob Vane, who 
pulled bow to my stroke, bas just gota regiment for his conspicuous gallant- 
ry in Scinde, having exchanged his wig for alight dragoon schako soon after 
1 entered upon my diplomatic career; and mad Willy Coote, who steered 
us the year we licked the Leander so infernally, and who took orders the 
week after our match, is at the present moment one of the youngest bishops 


ever raised to the episcopal bench. 





I mention these two circumstances that my readers may not entertain too 
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vile an opinion of me, and refuse to read a tale written by the avowed asso- 
ciate of a hell-keeper. Of courseI see but little wow of the Bishop of 
Romford, but I am rte: to say that both he and Colonel Vane retain for me 


the same esteem which Limplanted in their bosoms the day my winning 
stroke brought the old Beauseant, amidst the shouts of assembled thousands, 
through the centre arch of Putney bridge twenty boats’ lengths a-head of 
the far-famed Leander. 

My deliberations as to my fature moves in the game of life were cut short 
by avery common-place event. I fell iv love. In due course of time I mar- 
ried a girl nearly as friendless as myself, and having no particular local ties, 
we chanced to settle down in the pleasant coautry of Herts 

Here we lived for several years in that ive state of enjoyment which 
I believe to be the great desideraium in this vale of sorrow. 

My wife, who was when I married her a gay, thoughtless girl, became, 
after presenting me with sundry little Evelyns, a comely, staid, anxious 
matron, and [ liked her all the Leiaale for the change. Our children, sturdy 
boys and pretty girls, grew up around us healthy and well disposed. Our 
income was adequate to our wants and wishes, and whilst I planted, pre- 
served, shot, aud enacted magistrate, Mrs. Evelyn gardened, attended to the 
wants of the poor, and prided herself on her village school. We fancied 
we did a great deal of good, and I verily beiieve we did some good. The 
poor as well as the rich spoke well of us, we basked in the sunshine of life, 
and little expected the squall which was about to dismiss us, and that too 
from the brightest quarter of our social horizon. 

We lived in a beautiful cottage near Welwyn, which had belonged to 
the Cowper family, who have large possessions in that part of Hartford- 
shire. 

Our neighbours were partly the old established proprietors of the soil, and 
partly new comers connected with Loudon, who availed themselves of the 
vicinity of our shire to town in order to run down to their country houses 
and ruralize whenever the cares of state or business would permit. 

Hatfield, Gorhambary, the Hoo, and Pansanger, gave us Malls during the 
winter, and were ever ready to promote our gaieties, without overwhelm- 
ing us with condescension or grandeur, and the wealthy Londoners who oc- 
casionally took up their abode amongst us, constantly rough down with 
them some agreeable society which infused new life and information into 
our circles. 

I believe I may assert, without vanity, that my wife and I were popular 

ople in the country. We liked almost every body, and almost every bo- 

y liked us. 

But there was one family in our immediate neighbourhood to whom we 
were especially bound by the ties as love, esteem, and admiration. 

Jacob Omnium was a leading partner in the great city house of Omnium, 
Dibs, and Rhino. He was understood to be immensely rich, a liberal, in 
parliament, weil with the government, aud in our eyes, which we flatter- 
ed ourselves were pretty sharp ones, was possessed of every virtue under 
the sun. 

He was more than an opulent and successful man of business, he was a 
philanthropist in the most extended sense of the word Distressed foreign- 
ers clung to him as their mainstay. He wasadirector, aud au active direc- 
tor too, of every hospital, every asylum, every penitentiary that ever was 
heard of. At every public meeting for the amelioration of the animal, mi- 
neral, or vegetable world, his voice was sure to be heard, and Omnium spoke 
well. Not content with the contributing to the advancement of every 
praiseworthy iustitation from his wealthy purse, he made a point of support: 
ing it by the sacrifice of what to him was far more important, his time, and 
the weight of his name, 

In the country he was indeed a valuable neighbour. His habits of busi 
ness rendered him omuipotent at all couutry meetings; be prided himself 
on seeing through people in a moment, and on being us inexorable towards 
insincerity aud imnposture, as he was accessible and merciful to frankuess 
and repen'ance. 

[ used to be a good deal at his house, which was constantly filled by his 
ministerial friends from town, who appeared to appreciateequally his shoot- 
ing, his cellar, his cook, and his conversation. He brought thither also 
many distinguished foreigners, with whom my knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages made me a favourite. My wife, who sang well and readily, was 
mach courted by Mrs. Omnium, a handsome, good humoured, fashionable 
woman; aud my boys, although a couple years younger than Lenuox Om- 
nium’s boys, rode aud played cricket just as well as the said Etonian an 
ticlimax. 

I had for some time been meditating on the best mode of education for 
my eldest son, John Evelyn. 

Mary, who had heard great things of Eaton from the Omniums, was very 
anxious [ should send him thither, and | was greatly inclined to do se 
myself, but was deterred by the expense of the thing. Johnny was 
the first of a series of five, and my dear wife admitted with a blush that 
roy saw no good reason why the series should not in due time be extended 

0 ten. 


We determined toconsult Jacob Omnium. We knew that he was a good 
and wise man, well 


: acquainted with our position, and we therefore agreed 
to abide by his advice. ' 

A day or two afterwards I received the following note : 

‘Dear Evetyn, 

‘Rufus Redtape is coming here to morrow with Ckonfsky for 

a few days’ shooting. I think you would like to meet one another, so pray 
ride over to breakfast and bring your gun. Mrs. Omnium wishes Mrs. Eve- 
lyn would come todiuner, Ckonfsky, who is a first rate musician, is dying 
to hear her sing. ‘Yours very faithfully, — 

‘Coombe Abbey, Monday.” ‘Jacos Omnivm.’ 


Now the Hon. Rufus Redtape was under-secretary for foreign affairs, and 
known to be a rising man, so | was of course highly flatterec 
lected by Mr. Omnium to meet him. 

Ckont:ky, too, was a notoriety in his way. My wife wished above all 
things to see him, for she had read a pamphlet published by the illustrious 
Pole himself, and lent to her by Mrs. Omnium, in which he gave a harrow- 
ing accoutit of the wrongs inflicted on him by the monster Nicholas, who 
had crowned a lengthened persecution by forcibly separating him from his 
lovely wife. and marrying her to an immense drum-inajor in the imperial 

aard, to whom his wretched Katinka had since borne seven children.— 

he had never had auy by the count, which made the injury still more 
biting. 
_ Ast wish my readers to have as good a chance as I can aflurd them of 
judging of the eminent virtues of Jacob Omnium, I will, at the risk of being 
tedious, be careful to reconnt every circumstance that occurred on the occa- 
sion of this visit of mine to Coombe Abbey. 

It was a fine old place, which Omnium had pare 
Hertfordshire family, and had embellished at a 
had been restored in the Grecian style, and the park, which had been de- 
nuded of — eer by the necessities of its former proprietors, was 
now covere thriving young plantations, created | . Le 
ne hs para ewes 3g gI vy the taste of London 

Every thing about Coombe looked as flourishing and prosperous as could 
be—too flourishing—too prosperous, if possible — It was obviously the re- 
sidence of a capitalist. Every lodge, farm building, and cottage, seemed as 
if it had not been erected more thana week. In every corner wero stuck 
freshly painted boards, warning trespassers to ‘ beware’—the woods swarm- 
ed with game and gamekeepers in new shining black plush jackets ; there 
were acres of glass in the gardens, aud Grafton the gardener (quite a scienti- 
fic man) invariably carried off the biggest gold medal at the Chiswick flow. 
er shows. Omnium’s Scotch steward was fatting an ox which the best jud- 
ges considered safe to win the first prize at Smithfield, if the brute were 
not smothered in its own fat befure that event came off ; seven year old 
sheep browsed OF aaron in the park ; Omnium’s pigs were curious: 
Mrs. Omnium’s dairy and poultry yard unrivalled in the couvtry: their 
rev both for agriculture ae were the handsomest and sleekest 
cuine ann procure; and as for their dogs, the place was a perfect 

Vu reacting Coombe I gave my pony toa servant and entered the hall 
as the breakfast bell rang. I there found assembled, Omnium, his wife 
his children, thirteen maid servants, all dressed alike, and mostly good- 


looking, seven men in livery : BR ae 
coe men inlivery, the Hon. Rufus Redtape, and Count Cbristian 


Omnium was too much wrapped up in his devotions to notice my entravce, 
so | Cpe deposited my gun in acorner and, at a signal from him, we all 
flapped down ou our knees and said the Lord's prayer, as loud and as fast as 
wecould. He afterwards read two or three very beautiful thanksgivings 
with great unction, and concluded with the lessons for the day. The thir- 
teen maid servants then dropped thirteen courtesies, and vanished, abdacing 
the younger branclies of the family, but not till Jacob had kissed and bless 
ed them (the branches) with affecting solemnity. The seve ne + li nat 
hustled out after the maids, and then ¢ Imnium came hecuied., why 7 ry 
dially by the hand, and presented me to Redtape and dueGe. a Var t 

On entering the breakfast room we discovered a capital h * iment orons 
ed for us by Omniurn's dog cook, who being a Frenchman was pes nel 
ed to attend family worship, and served up by two staid geutlemen * the k 
who, from the gravity of their demeanor, might fairty be tru sted to = mn roar 
their salvation in private. ’ oy vane 


at being se- 


hased from a decayed 


great expense. The house 


Never was there a man who could jump from grave to gay with auch ac- 


tivity as Jacob Omnium. During breakfast he was full of his fun, told us 





























stories which I was very glad my wife was not there to listen to, and which 
even the fashionable Mrs. Omnium declared were too bad, and quizzed Ru- 
fus Redtape uumercifully about a French lady with a colossal boquet with 
whom he had contrived to scrape acquaintance owing to acrash of carriages 
at the Opera on the previous Saturday. . 

The Count and Mrs. Omnium appeared to get on together capitally, al 
though it is to this day a mystery tome how they managed to interchange 
ideas; forthe distinguished Pole spoke no known language under the sun. 
He wasasvnall, stiff, carrotty man with a big head aud bristly moustaches 
turning up fiercely the wrong way, aud his conversation, conducted in a sort 
of Polish, German, French patois, seemed, as far as [ could make out, to 
consist mainly of a series of abortive attempts at very elaborate compli- 
ments ou Mrs. Omuium’s beauty, in most of which he broke down midway 
from a sheer lack of words wherewith to express his ideas. 

He ate voraciously, chiefly with his knife, which he held like a spoon. 
His fork he considered entirely in the light of a toothpick Yet both m 
wife and Mrs. Omnium maintain to this day that Count Christian Ckonf- 
sky is the highest bred and most charming person of their acquaintance. 

Breakfast being ended, Mrs. Omnium and Ckonfsky retired to the library 
(for the Count had shot so many fellow creatures that he found no excite- 
ment in shootiug mere partridges), Rufus Redtape and [ smoked a cigar un- 
der the portico, aud our host gave audience to alot of poor devils who 
were wuiting to speak to him on the lawn. What he said to them [ know 
not, for he piqued himself on doing good in private, but he evidently sent 
them away rejoicing. 

The keepers then brought round the dogs, we shouldered our guns, and 
forthwith plunged into turnips — A man can’t well displa his philanthropy 
whilst partridge shooting, yet still, during the day, we hat several occasions 
fur admiring the excellence of Omnium's heart. He was inconveniently 
particular in ascertaining that every head of game was thoroughly dead be- 
fore it was bagged; he reprimanded Wad the keeper, severely, for not hav- 
ing apprised Mrs. Omnium that Mrs. Wad had got a milk fever, and our 
lancheon was sent out to meet us in a five acre field, apportioned by him to 
the poor of the parish on a new principle of his own inveution. 

At dinner Omnium’s sallies of wit and moral dicta alternately convulsed- 
us with laughter and filled our eyes with tears. His eonversation was main- 
ly calculated to inspire us with vaguely wide notions of the liberal and ex- 
tensive commercial speculations in which he was engaged. 

No man could accuse Omnium ot being ashamed of his calling. He glo- 
ried in it. He told us with honest pride that his head clerk, a ost worthy 
man, had a salary of 3000/. a-year, and a house in Eaton square ; how it was 
the custom of the firm of Omuium, Dibs, and Rhino, to secure a pension of 
at least a haudred a-year to the family of every man who died in their ser- 
vice; how he had just got a cadetship from Sir John Hobhouse for his bat- 
ler’s nephew, a very gentlemanlike lad; and how to oblige his old friend, 
the first lord of the treasury, he made his grandson a supernumerary clerk 
in their establishment in the Polynesian group. 






Never was there such a magnificent and philanthropic merchant prince as | 


Jacob Omnium, by his own account. Yet somehow, whilst he led you to 
this conclusion, he appeared to be abusing and deprecating himself all the 
while. 

In the evening my wife and Mrs, Omnium sang, and the illustrious Pole 
favoured us with asortof husky howling, which the ladies told me was a 
Polish lament, aud which was certainly the most lamentable attempt at har- 
mony it has ever been my ill fortune to undergo. 

Both Mary and I felt out of spirits as we drove home. I hope and trust 

that we were not envious of the Omniums, but certainly if we did not envy 
them for being so much better than ourselves, we were dissatisfied with our- 
selves fur being so much inferior to them in moral excellence. 
The next time [ saw Omnium I spoke seriously to him on the subject of 
Eton. He praised the school highly, averred that it made boys gentleman- 
like, and titted them for mixing in good society afterwards, and assured me 
that if | decided on sending Juhnny thither Lennox Omnium and his friend 
Lord Ptarmigan, should look after him for me. 

Omnium was essentially a delicate-minded man. He never touched on the 
subject of expense till [ mentioned it myself, and although he was much too 
shrewd not to know within a pound what my fortune was, he listened to the 
details which I gave him with as much interest as if he then learned them 
for the first time. 

I proceeded to state tu him that I should not feel justified in assigning 300/. 
a year to the education of my sov, unless he could point out to me some way 
by which I could legitimately increase my income, which was then eutirely 
derived from property in our own funds. 

Omniam squeezed my haud affectionately, and said :— 

‘My dear Evelyn, [ ama man of business, you are not, [t is absurd that 
yeur son should be deprived of the advantages of an Eton education becanse 
you lazily choose to let your capital lie fallow in the three per cents, L will 
consult with Dodger, our chief clerk, a very worthy man, to-day, and will 
let you know what we decide upon for you when I return to Coombe ’ 
When Omnium did return to Coombe, he and Dodger had re-arranged my 
funded property for me 
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have never asked yon a favour yet; I now make a point of your doing 
something for him. “ He has already spent several years in South America, 
is conversant with the routine of diplomatic business, and is ready to go any. 
where so that the climate be good and the salary ample. r 

‘Aud Melbourne will do this for m>,’ continued Om nium, ‘T know he 
will, aud [ would sze and get it done at once, but that [am in donbtas ty 
the best means of introducing you to him. If he were in town L woald get 
you both to take a chop together here, (although. as you see, we have only 
a kitchen maid with us now) but as it is, I think you had better wait till we 
get him down to Coombe, where he always comes for the first week’s phea- 
sant shooting.’ . 

I am not ashamed toown that hot salt tears coursed one another down my 
fevered cheeksas Oinnium spoke. [ could bear misfortune more manfully than 
I could bear kindness. I retarned home, broke the matter to poor Mary, 
who behaved like an angel, and we at once began tv prepare ourselves for 
leaving our house, aud probably the country for some time. 

October caine—the first week’s pheasant shooting was over—yet I heard 
nothing from Ominiam. At last I saw by the county paper that he was en- 
teriaining a large party at Coombe, and although [ did not read Melbourne's 
name in the list of his guests, I thought [ would walk over and call on him. 
Rufus Redtape was there, and was very glad to see me, and condoled with 
me on my losses like a right good fellow, as [ have always found him. Oin- 
nium and his wife were ngost cordial, and scolded me for not having brought 
over Mrs. Evelyn with the. I excused her on the plea of ill health, but the 
fact was we 10 Gane kept a carriage, and the distance was tuo far for her 
to walk. Besides, [ thoaghtif they really wished for our society they might 
| have asked us. j 

Whilst I remained at Coombe [ could not manage to get a word in pri- 
vate with Jacob, he was so much engaged with his other guests I certainly 
did fancy, too, that there was an alteration in his manuer towards me, a sort 
of unuatural heartiness. He drank wine with me twice at luncheon, intro- 
duced me toall his most distinguished friends. and praised my wife with 
what I felt to be almost humiliating pertinacity. But misfortane makes 
people morbidly sensitive, and [ dare say I was mistiken. He said to me 
hastily, indeed, as | was going away, ‘[ congratulate you, my dear Evelyn. 
The packet is in to day, and the I. UO. U. bonds have risen an eighth. Bet- 
ter times are in store for us.’ 


ia 


The only relative I had in the world was a cousin, and of him I knew but 
little. He wis an odd, morose, saturnine old fellow, with a most caustic 
tungue; he lived like a pauper, although he was said to be very rich; and 
when he came to my house, which was but seldom, I fear | did not exert 
myself much to be civil to him. 

At this crisis of my affairs he wrote to me. He said he had heard I had 
been swindled out of my fortune by a house in the city, whom it was not 
safe to name on account of their wealth; and that be feared L must be in 
great distress. He therefore enclosed me a check ou Messrs. Premium and 
| Co. for 1000/., and added, that he had directed them to pay me an aunuity 
| of 8002. a year till my affiirs came round. 

He further said, that if | would accept this without mentioning the matter 
either to him or to any body else, he would defray the expense of Johnny's 
Eton and college education, and he begged me to inform my wife that he 
had been induced to act thus, out of no cousinly affection fur me, but entire- 
ly from admiration aud respect for her character. 

My readers, especially if they are men of toe world, will probably ima- 
gine that L am writing what is not true, but upon my soul Lum not. My 
cousin’s name is Grimes, and he lives in a cheap lodging in some horrid 
street off the Strand. 

Mary did not like him originally much better than [ did, but he rather 
won her heart by his kinduess to the children. He had taken a great fancy 
to Johnny, especially ever since he had heard of his intention of thrashing 
Lennox Omnium wheu he got a little stouter. 

Ou this man we are now dependant for our daily bread. We see him but 
seldom, for L verily believe the excellent creature keeps out of our way in 
| order to spare us any feelings of humiliation which his presence might cre- 

ate. He never mentioned Omnium’s name to me but once, and he then 
vented his ire a'ter the following fashion : 

*D—d rascal, | know very well he did hold 280,000/. in those cursed 
bonds. How mach do you think he holds now? Nota sixpence. He 
bought in at seventy-one, and when he and that scroundrel Dodger had 
cried them up to 102, he sold them to all the old women and fools, yourself 
included, who trusted him, and sacked the difference. 

‘ Benevolent mau—philanthropist—bah !—all sham—all acting—a mere 
trick of his trade to get up a character in order to enable lim to rain you 
and hundreds of other poor people. Although IT am an old man, I am not 
without hopes of living to see the rascal smashed by some of the mad specu- 
lations iu which his vanity and avarice prompt him to engage.’ 

Owmuium is one of the most fashionable fellows that canbe seen. He be- 
longs to all the crack clubs, has a pane of plate-glass in White’s window, 
tides remarkable hacks, and gives concerts and balls, at which he would 
blush to see such a fellow as old Grimes even in the capacity of a waiter.— 





None of it was to pay me less than seven per cent., | So [ cau easily understand how it is that my cousin does not appreciate him 


whilst the securities on which it was to be lent, were, in their experienced | as I do. 


eyes, far safer than our own funds. 

I was to hold the bonds of a young, vigorous, unencumbered nation, fruit- 
fal in resources hitherto undrawn upon, and of republican integrity, in ex- 
change for those of a people groaning under oppressive taxes, an extrava- 
gani and heartless aristocracy, and an overwhelming debt. My income was 
thus to be doubled by this simple financial operation of the great and good 
Omuium. 

He concluded our conference by saying :— 

‘Mind, Evelyn, I do not advise you to do this, for T make ita rule never 

to give advise on such matters. But I will admit to you that I hold myself 
280,000/. in the securities which Dodger has suggested to you, and if you 
wish tu invest any part or the whole of your capital in the way he proposes, 
he shall manage the matter for you, as you are not, I know, in the hubit of 
transacting such business for yourself ’ ; 
My wife was in raptures when she heard I had adopted Omnium’s sugges- 
tions. 1 confess [ was in my heart silly enough to be glad that Jacob, not- 
withstanding the capital stories he told after dinuer, was notoriously a inan of 
the most rigid aonlh, and that Mrs. Evelyn was not so good-looking as when 
first | married her for Omnium’s talents and kindness had created in her 
mind a sort of monomania in his favour. He wasa very handsome fellow, 
too, not much above forty. 


Well, Jobnuy went to Eaton, was placed high for his years, and was very 
happy there 1 cannot say he derived much ‘benefit from the patronage of 
either the Marquis of Ptarmigan or of Lennox Omnium—the latter of whom 
he informed us by letter, was considered in iat toleyen ‘a horrid suck,’ 
but he did well enough, though he appalled poor Mary when he came home 
for the holidays, by declining all further commerce with the said Lennox. 
and announcing his stern determination to fight him next half; a proceeding 
from which we enjoined him on pain of our severest displeasure to abstain. 

The Omniums were abseut from Coombe all the summer, but when we 
were in town for a couple of months during the season, they were particu- 
larly civil to us, and got my wife invited to several very smart balls, as a small 
return for their kindness—a very small one, [ admit—I withdrew my ac- 
count from my father’s old baukers, Messrs. Premium and Co., and transfer- 
red it to the firm of Omnium Dibs, and Rhino. 

Omnium was not above thanking me for this mark of confidence. 

Duriog a trip which he made to the continent with his family, I noticed 
with concern that the public prints began to denounce American Securitias 
asunsafe. My faith, however, in the merchant prince was firm. J felt 
convinced that his vigilant friendship would apprise me if any thing went 
wrong, and holding such a stake as he did in the 1.O U. States stocks, he 
would of course command the earliest and most accurate intelligence on the 
subject, far better than that affurded by the mercenary correspondent of a 
public newspaper. 

At last, lone morning read in the Times, to my utter dismay, that the 
Great Western had arrived with the fatal information of the I. O. U. 
stocks. 

There could be no mistake about this. 
sive. 

1 will not attempt to describe my feelings. Every man having a wife 
and family whom he loves, may easily imagine what his feelings would be 
if he unexpectedly found a letter on his breakfast table apprisiug him that 
he aud his were beggars. . 

Notwithstanding my own heavy grief I could not help being sorry for the 
good Jacob tov ; 230,000/. is no joke to any man, however rich he may 
chance to be. 


The information was conclu- 


Omnium retarned to England in a few days, and when [ saw him he was 
all kindness, never alluded to his own losses, insisted on my stopping to 
dine with him and Mrs. Omuium just as I was, in my frock-coat and dirty 
boots. and consoled me with the hope of 1. O. U, becoming so inordinately 
rich that they would be forced to pay their debts, as a man bleeds at 
the nose, from sheer repletion, a result not absolutely impossible, cousider- 
ing the one sided nature of their monetary operations. . 

iu the meantime the noble fellow did uct humiliate me by any offer of 
pecuniary assistance, but he declured that he meant to take me by the hand, 
aud to introduce me to Melbourne, and tosay, ‘ Melbourne, John Evelyn is 


my friend, he is in distress, Lhave been of service to the government, and 


Certain, however, it is, that since our circumstances have been reduced, 
we have seen nothing of the Omniums. 
| It is possible that Jacob may not like to ask me there until he can get 
| Melbourne to meet me; but as that statesman must have more lvisure time 
now than he had a few yearsago, [should think he might easily be induced 
to come aud shoot a few pheasants at Coombe Abbey. 

Meautiine, Jacob Omnium pursues his brilliant career of commercial en- 
| terprise and active philanthropy. He had lately acquired increased popu- 
| larity in the world of fashion by his laudable exertions towards getting up 
}a subscription for the purpose of erecting, in the neighbourhood of St. 
James’s, a set of alms-houses, for the reception of decayed dandies members 
of Brookes’s, the Travellers,’ White’s; his name figures daily in the Times 
as director of a dozen companies, iu any of which, according to the pros- 
pectus, a mau may make a rapid fortune without trouble or risk ; and L un 
derstand that he isa large holder of original share in the Chinese North 
Midland Hydro-Electric Railway—at present. 

Mary and L live on quietly at our cottage and look out eagerly for the ar- 
rival of the American packets. Our friends and neighbours have redoubled 
in kiuduess towurds us: the Bishop of Romford has written to tell me hat- 
he shall consider Johnny as his especial protege; and Lord , Rufus Red 
tape’s father, seut to us fast week to say that he was happy to have it in his 
power to offer me a cadetship for my second boy. . 

I must uot omit to mention a letter which we received froin Johnnya few 
weeks after the American smash. 

“____-s, Eton, Tuesday. 

“ My pearest Para.—I have, as I promised you, been working very hard; 
and although you know I never expected to be near it, [ have beea very 
well placed for the Newcastle. My tntor gave me such kudos for what L did 
that t thought he would not much mind my gettting iuto a row; sv as soon 
as the examinations were over, I kicked Lennox Omuium, who is not placed 
atal!, and we fought in the playing fields after twelve 

‘T have just licked him in thirty-five minutes, and though I knew you and 
mamma will be angry with me, I declare it gives me greater pleasure than 
if I had got the Newcastle. [ ama good deal cut about, but nothing to sig- 
nify. 

*Te!l mamma that she must scold cousin Grimes for it, for he came down 
here the other day, gave me and some more fellows a dinuer at the Chris- 
topher, and made ns show him Lennox Omnium. Then he gave me a five 

ound note, and told me not to mind his being bigger and older than me, for 
es was certain | could lick him, and so I have. 

I have not time to write more, for cousin Grimes will expect to hear all 
about it too, and my knuckles are very sore. ‘ 

‘ Lremain, my dearest papa, your affectionate son, ; 
‘JOHNNY. 

When Mary and I read this letter, we did not envy the Omniume a hit, 
and we both agreed that the chiefest sources of happiness in this world are 
not those which money can procure. V. 





MEMOIRS OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 


THIRD NOTICE. 

We cannot help feeling,on recurring, for our private amusement, tv these 
volumes, that our votice of them, though sufficiently indicating the geno 
ral interest and curiosity of their contents, have fuiled to convey a due im- 
pression of the singular variety of entertainment that may be gather: d from 
them by almost all classes of readers. We shall, therefore, make noe apolo- 
gy for adding a third notice to our former two, with the view of illastraung, 
by a few short anecdotical extracts, the quality just named; aud we ¢ innot 
do better than choose them from the numerous 


ANECDOTES OF WILLIAM PITT. 
His DisinreresteDNess.—He did not pretend to despise W salth, butfhe 
| was not a slave to it, as will be seen by the following aneedote-:—\* one 
| time, a person was empowered by the city friends to settle on him 10 000/. 
| a year, in order to render him independent of the favour of the King, and of 
everybody, upon condition (as they expressed it) that he woutd ane ae 
to save his country. The offer was ade through me. aud | sail [ would 
deliver the message, but was afraid the answer would vot be snch as they 
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wished. Mr. Pitt, in fact, refused it, saying he was much flattered by their 











ap roval of his conduct, but that he could accept uothing of the sort. i re- 
oP fect once a hackney coach drawing up to the door, out of which got four 


men; doctor, they had a gold box with tuem as big as that, (and she held her 
hands nearly a foot apart, to show the size of it,) contaiuing L00,000/. tn 
bank notes. They had fund out the time wheu he was alone, aud made 
him an offer of it. i wasall interest that guided them, but they pretend- 
ed it was patriotismm—vrich merchants, who were to geta pretty peuny for 
the job. He very politely thanked them, and returned the present. 1 was 
once in the city at an Lrish linen wareliouse—very rich peo sle, but such a 
nasty place—so dark ! You know those narrow streets. hey offered to 
buy ollwood for him, pay his debts, and make bit independent ot the 
King, if he would contrive to take office; for he wasout at the ime. I men- 
tioned it to him, as [ thought it my duty to doso; but he would not listen 
to any such prop: sal 
His Kixpuranrepxess — [tis wonderful, said she, ‘what a man Mr. 
Pittwas. Nobody would have suspected how much feeling he had tor 
people's comfort who came to see him. Sometimes he would say to me, 
“ Hester, you know we have such aonecommgdown. I believe bis wound 
is hardly well yet, and { heard him say, that he felt much relieved by fuinen- 
tationof such a herb; perhaps you will see thathe finds in his chamber all 
that he wauts.” Of another, he would say—“ [ think he drinks ass’s milk ; 
I should like bim to have his morning's draught.” And 1, who was born 
with such sensibility, that [ must fidget myself about everybody, no matter 
whom, was always sure to exceed his wishes. Would you believe, doctor, 
that in the last weeks of his last illness, he found time to think about his 
groom, in a way that vuobody would have suspected in him? He had four 
rooms, who died of cousumption, from being obliged to ride so hard after 
tim; for they drank, and caught cold, and so ruined their constitutions. 
This one I am speaking of, when first attacked in the lungs, was placed at 
Knightsbridge aud theu sent to the seaside. Oueday Mr Pitt, speaking of 
him, said to me—* The poor fellow, Lam afraid, is very bad; I bave been 
thinking of a way to give him a little consolation. I suspect he is in love 
with Mary, the housemaid: for, one morning, early, | fouua them talking 
together, and she was covered with blushes. Couldu’t you contrive, with- 
out hurting his feelings, to get her to attend on him in his iliness 2’ Accord- 
ingly, soon after, when he was about to set off fur Hastings, | went to see 
him. “ Have you nobody,” L asked him, “ whom you will like w go to the 
seaside with you !—Your sister or your mother?” “ No, thank you, my la- 
dy.” There is the still-room maid, would you like her?” “ Ab, my lady, 
she has a great deal todo, and is always wanted.” From one to another, | 
at last mentioned Mary, and | saw [ had hit on the right person; bat, how- 
ever, he only observed, he should like to see her beture he went. Mary 
was, therefore, seat to him; aud the result of their conversation was, that 
he told her, he would warry her if he recovered, or leave her all he had if 
he died, which he did. 


His Consiperation ror Age.—Mr. Pitt's consideration for age was ve- 
ry marked. He liad, exclusive of Walmer, a house in the village for the re- 
ception of those whom the castle could not hold. If a respectable com- 
moner advanced in years aud a yound duke arrived at the same time, and 
there happenedtto be but oue room vacant in the castle, he would be sure 
to assign it to the seuivr; for it is better (ae would say) that these young 
lords should walk home on a raiuy night than old men. 


His Views anour tae Boursons.—Lady Hester said that those who as- 
serted that Mr. Pitt wanted to put the Bourbons on the throne, aud that 
they fullowed his principles, lied; and, if she had been in Parliament she 
would have told them so. ‘Lonce heard a great person,’ added she, ‘in 
conversation with him on the subject, and Mr. Pitts reply was—* When- 
ever [can make peace, whether with a consul or whosoever is at the head 
ot the Freuch goverumeut, provided L can have any dependence on him, I 
willdo it.” Mr. Pitt had a suvercigu contempt for the Bourbous, and the 
only merit he allowed to any one of them was to him who was afterwards 
Charles X., whose gentlemanly manners and mild demeanour he could uot 
do otherwise than.be pleased with. Mr. Pitt never would consent to their 
going to court, because it would have beena recognition of Louis XVIIL.’ 


There is at the preseut moment a melancholy interest atticl.ed to the ful- 
lowing anecdote of the late Earl Grey, at an carly pericd of Ls pubiie ca- 


reer. 


I can recollect, when [ was ten or twelve years old, going to Hastings’s 
trial. My garter somehow came off, and was picked up by Lord Grey, then 
a young man. At this hour, as if it were before me ina picture, 1 cunsee 
his haudsume, but very pale face, his broad furebead, his corbeau coat, with 
cut-steel buttons, his white satin waistcuat and breeches, and the buckles iu 
hisshoes. He saw from whom the garter fell, but observiug my confusion, 
did not wish to increase it, and, with infinite delicacy, gave the garter to the 


person who sat there to serve tea and coffee.’ 
a 
RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
ANECDOTES OF ELEPHANTS. 


Che Aion. 
keeper was killed on the spot by the elephant placed under his charge: he 
had provoked the vengeance of the long-suffering creature by his persecu- 
tions, and paid the deadly Lae : . ; ‘ 

In the case recorded by Zoffany, the immediate aggression was, in all 
probability, the last drop that made the bitter cup overflow ; for, wiless 
the animal be naturally of a malignant disposition, there is so much at- 
tachment and respect on the part of the brute, that it requires a long 
course of ill-treatment to push him beyond the bounds of endurance and 
make him turn on his keeper. But there are occasions when he is not less 
prompt to avenge an insuit on the spot, and such an oae occurred during 
the siege of Bhurtpore, soon after the commencement of the present cen- 
tary. . 

The beleagured city had for some time been pressed by the British army 
attended by its host of camp followers* and attendants. The hot season ap- 
proached, and the dry burning winds were at hand ; as they prevailed, eve- 
ry tank and every poud were dried up, and the enormous multitude of ha- 
man beings and cattle were thrown upon the wells alone for their sapply ot 
water. The scene of confusion at these poiats of attraction may be better 
imagined than described. 

Two elephwuat drivers with their beasts were at one of these wells togeth- 
er, and when the usual’straggle and confusion amid a war of words were at 
their height, one of the elephants, which was remarkably large and strong, 
snatched from the smaller and weaker one the bucket with which his mas- 
ter had provided him, and which be carried at his trunk’s end. Loud and 
long wasthe squabble between the keepers. The little elephant quietly 
watched his opportunity, and when bis gigantic aggressor was standing 
with his side tothe well, retired a few steps, and then makiug a rasb, 
eame with his head full butt agaiast his antagouist’s side, and tumbled 
him in. 

Here was a pretty business. The surface of the water was some twenty 
feet below the level of the ground, and the immersiun of the elephant was 
not calculated to improve the quality of the spring; besides, how was he 
to be gotout? Not that he seemed much disturbed at his ducking, for, 
though there were many feet of water below him, he floated about at his 
ease, appearing rather to enjoy his cool retreat, and to be in no haste to use 
any exertion for his deliverance. 

Atleagth the mohout bethought him of the fascines which had been em- 

jloyed in great numbers by the army in conducting the siege, aud had them 
oe best into the well, with the hope that the auimal might be indaced so to 
place them under him as gradually to raise himself to the top. And here 
was exhibited a striking instance of the power of man over these massive 
creatures, and their quickness of perception and obedience. The mohout 
soon succeeded in making the elephant understand what he wished him to 
do, and the sagacious beast continued to dispose of the fascines thrown to 
him under his feet, to such good purpose, that he soon was enabled to stand 
upon them. But here the charm of the keeper's ascenlency seemed to be 
broken; for the sly elephant, finding himself on firm footing, struck work, 
and quietly made the most of the delicioasly cold bath which had so unex- 
— fallen 10 hisshare, revelling ina luxury which he had not enjoyed 
or many aday. But what will not the love of arrack do! The bather 
‘was at last roused by the most earnesi and stimulatiug promises of the intox- 
icating dranght, and again began to arrauge the fascines uuder his feet, till 
he had raised himself so high that, by removing a portion of the masonry 
surrounding the top of the wall, he was able to step out at the expiration of 
fourteen hours from the commencement of the affair.t 

But numerous as are the stories told of the stern vengeance of the elc- 
phant, there are not wanting instances where the punishment inflicted by 
the injured beast bas beeu of a degrading and even ludicrous character ; as 
if scoru and contempt were the predominant feelings that dictated the re- 
tribution. ‘The dirty water spout that overwhelmed the treacherous Delhi 
} tailor, who had treated the elephant to a prick with his ueedle instead of an 

apple; and the mally shower bestowed on Liesteuant Shipp (who lad ir- 

ritated another by giving hima large quantity of Cayeune pepper between 

two pieces of bread), six weeks after the commission of the offence, aud as 

a termination to the caresses and fondling of the lieutenant, are of this char- 

acter, as well as the delayed vengeauce of the elephaut mentioned by Wil- 
| liamson under the name of the Paugul, or fool. The Pargal, who had 
| most likely been put upon like other batts till he could stand it no longer, 
| had refused to bear a greater weight upon a march than he liked, and the 
| 


—— = = 





angry quarter master threw a teut pin at the head of the obstinate beast. 
Some days afterwards, as the elephant was going to water, he came sudden- 
ly upon the quarter master, seized him witbhis trunk,and lifting him among 
the brauches of alarge tamarind tree, there left him between heaven and 
earth, as being unworthy of either, to hold on if he were able, and zet down 
| if he could, 











inere insteament of wroag, marched proudly round his enclosure, loudly 
trumpeting forth his triamph. 
itis worthy of remark that, in modern times, the African elephant has not 
beeu brouglt ander the denomination of man for the purposes of utility or 
parade, whilst his Asiatic relation has been male to minister so yt 
iuaman convenience, and almost every phase of oriental pomp and luxury. 
When Kubla Khan amused himself with ornamenting his ‘ stately pleasure 
dome’ sald ; 
——Twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round ; 
And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills 
Where blossom’d many an incense-bearing tree, 


and here these gigantic landscape-gardeners did good service ; for whenever 
the khan received information that a handsome tree was growing in any 
place, he caused it to be dug up with all the roots and the earth about them, 
just as Sir Henry Steuart has since proceeded, and whatever were its size 
and weight, caused it to be transported by elephants to an artificial mount 
that rose in the enclosure, where the tree was added to the verdant group 
that crowned the hill. Nearly a hundred elephants were employed by Ti- 
mour in conveying the stunes for building the great mosque at Samarcand ; 
and they have been most efficiently used in the East in sbip-launching, and 
dragging vessels on shore. 

We pass over the cruel pastime of fighting them with each other, or with 
tigers, wild horses, or dogs, or other barbarous sports of the Mogul amphi- 
theatre. These degrading scenes want the excitement of danger and retri- 
butive excuse which diguify the hunter's craft, especially when the destruc- 
tion of the man-eater is sought. Down to a late period, some of these hant- 
iug expeditious were conducted on a scale of prodigious grandeur. 

When the Nawaub of Oude took the field, which he generally did in the 
month of March, ten thousand cavalry, a like number of infantry, seven or 
eight hundred elephauts, and from forty to sixty thousand camp-followers 
with grain and merchandise marched with him. From his palace at Lack- 
now this host went forth. Asoph-ul-doulah himself occupying the centre of 
the line, mounted on an elephant, aud atteuded by two others, one i 
his state houdah, the other that which he used in the chase. On each side 
of the Nawaub wasa prolonged rank of elephants. Straight on did this 
moving mass proceed regardless of consequences, annihilating the hopes of 
the hushandman, and deaf as an adder to his cries for mercy. Before the 
prince, the land was smiling with crops. He passed aud the torn and tramp- 
fed ve etation look as if a devastating hurricane had swept the country. 
Still onward, onward went the tens of thousands hemming in daily whole 
herds of antelopes for his highness’s battues, aud stopping nightly at a 
pointed stations, where every luxury that Vathek could have wished await- 
ed the court, till they approached the stronghold of the buffaloes, leopards, 
panthers, and tigers inthe Thibet mountains. Here an encampment was 
formed, and for weeks, the carnivora that had fattened upou the flocks and 
herds of the peasantry, paid the penalty of their ravages; the huaters thus, 
in some measure, making compensation for the injury done on their 
march. 

Those hunting armies have now dwindled away before European rule, 
and the task of clearing the country from ferocious beasts is left to the gal- 
lautry of such avengers as Kvondah’’* and his forest ranging co-mates. 

T'o be continued. 
8 * ‘ ” 
AGRESTLE TR s, 
BY J. S. SKINNER, ESQ. 


FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


Carpirr.—Mr. David reada paper on the Use and Abuse of Lime. He 
said :— 

‘ My remarks shall apply more immediately to the abuse than the use of 
lime. It is trae that lime has hitherto been considered as the staple manure 
of this country, and almost the onlysartificial manure used watil very recently, 
for in most of our old leases, covenants are introduced to require the fre- 
quent application of it; but I aim inclined to thiuk that at a more remote pe 
riod wn was the general manure used. At what period the change took 
place itis difficult to say, but [ should think at least a couple of centuries 
ago. We have had mauy marl pits in this couatry, which appear to have 
been worked very extensively. I have several on my own farm, contain- 
ing marl of excellent quality; aad in these excavativas, trees of large di- 
mensions have grown, such as Oak, Beech, Elm, &c., bat decayed inside ; 
aud as they could not have stood there during the period of workiug, I con- 
clude the pits must be of the age meationed, while our lime-kilus and quar- 











A very intellectual elephant was shown, some years since, ina caravan of 
wild beasts at a fair in the West of Eugland. Oue of those practical jokers, 
whose wit lies in pouring melted butter iuto a friend’s pocket, or couvey- 
ing a putrid oyster into his, hud been dvling out some gingerbread nuts of 
the first quality to the elephant, who received the instalmeuts, small as they 
were, withsatistaction and gratitude, manifesting the latter by the sponta- 
neous perforinance of some of his tricks between the somewhat protrac- 
ed intervals of supply. Suddeuly, his benefactor prceduced a large paper 


The ancients had a notion that the locality from which the elephants came arcel, weighiug some two or three pounds, and preseuted it en masse. 


had great influence on their temper and character 
Thus we read that ‘The Kinge of the Indiss was watched with foure- 


and‘twenty elephants, who were taught to forbeare sleepe, aud come in 
their turnes at certaine houres, aud so were they most faititull, careful, and 


The elephaut took itas it was, and consigned the whole to his powerfal 
crushing mill Hardly, however, had he swallowed the dose, before he 
gave a loud roar, and exhibited all the symptoms of suffering severely from 
internal heat, handing—yes, binding, for the trunk acted as dexteronsly as 


invincible. And as there beof them three kindes, the Palustrians or Ma- # haud—the bucket to his keeper, as it beseeching for water, which was 
rishye elephauts are buair-brained and inconstant, the eleplautes of the | art d m — and of ae te by a to pour floods suffi-ieut to drive a 
mountaines are suostile aud evil-natured, lying in waite to destroy aud de- | @!U) Gown bis caprcions and burning throat, 


voure, but the campestriall elephants are meeke, geutle, docible; aud apt to | 
imitate men In these is the understanding of their country lauguage, of 
obedience to princes, government, and offices; the love aud pleasure of 
glory and praise ; and also tuat which is not alway in men; namely, equity, 


wisdome, and probity ** 


However fanciful this theory may be, there is no question as to the fact B.Y glare au the drin 


of difference of tempor aad character. Among elephants may be found as 


vicious brutes as ever walked on four legs or two either, aud also as geuer- 
ous, ncbvle tempered animals as good men ever delighted to win to their 
will by kinduess. Whou Bishop Heber was travelling ia Oude, three ele- 
phants were in his train. Que was described by his mohoutas a fiue tem- 
pered beast, but the other two as great rascals. “Between a good elepliaut 


and its attendants there seems to be the most perfect uaderstauding. Tue 


man who walks by its side is talking to it all the time they are jogging on, 


oo 


‘Ha!’ said the joker, addressing his victim, those nuts were a trifle hot, 
old fellow, I guess !’ ; 
‘You had be ter'be off,’ exclaimed the keeper, ‘ unless you want the buck- 
et at your head, aud sarve you right too.’ 
The dispenser of giuger and pepper took the hint; for there was an an- 
t i ker’ eye, while the distressed beast was pumping up 
is sixth bucketfal; and in good time he took i, for he had scarcely cleared 
the entrance of the show, when the empty bucket was harled after him by 
the elephant with such force and correctness of aim, that, if he had been a 
moment later, his joking would, in all probability, have been terminated 
with his life on the spot. 
A year had passed away, and the wayfarers from the country villages trod 
over the withered leaves that had, when fresh, green, and vigorous, shielded 
their heads from the burning summer’s sun, as they again bent their steps 


and very ofteu in a jargon which uo one else can understand, but which is | © the same annual autuioual fair, where the elephant had been before exhi- 


perfectly intelligible to tue elephant ‘My dove!’ ‘Take care!’ * Well 
‘My wife!’ Ifa fault is committed, ‘ How 
could you do that?” is often repeated, ‘ What cau you be tuinking of!’ ac- 
companied by a dig with the sharp iron hawikuss or aukusl iuflicted by the 


done, my dear!’ ‘Myson!’ 


mohout. 


I have seen many stroug instances of the attachment of brutes to man, 
but I do not think [ ever saw that feeling so strougly mauitested as by a 
very young elephaut that was brought to this couutry. Never was pa- 
rent more loudly caressed by a child than was the keeper of tuis affectiouate 
creature by hischarge If he abseuted himself eveu for a moimeut, the lit- 


tle elephaut becaine restless; and ifthe absence was contiuued for a few 


minutes, its distress was quite painful to the spectator. After trying the 
different fasteuings of its prison with its as yet weak proboscis, it would give 
vent to the most lameutable pipings, which only ceased when its frieud and 
protector reappeared. Aud theu how it would rau to bin, passing its iufaut 
trunk round bis neck, his arms, his body, and lay its head upon his bosum. 
The poor man had a weary time of it; he was a close prisoner, nor was he 
released at night even; for he was obliged to sleep by the side of his nurs- 


ting which would have pined and died if left by itself. 


But great as is the attachment of these animals to their keepers, and | . 
obedient as they are, geuerally, even to a tyrannical mohout, it is dangerous | ' the garden. 
lo try their tempers too fie =‘ Of all the damb beasts,’ quoth the learned 
Job Ludolphus, author of the ‘ Ethiopic Lexicon,’ speakiug of the elephaut, 
‘this creature certaiuly shares the most of human understaudiug: kind usage 
excites their ambition, coutumely fires their revenge ;’ aud douvtless he 


bited, and where he was again ready to receive company. 

Oar joker was again among his visitors, and, forgetful of his narrow es- 
cape from the bucket, which, at the time, another wit observed he had been 
near kickiug, came, as before, with one coat pocket filled with ‘ best nuts,’ 
and the other with hot nuts. He gave the elephant two or three nuts from 
the best sample, and then drew forth aud presented him with a hotone. No 
sooner had the elephant tasted it, than he seized the coat tails of his tormen- 
ter, and with one whicling sweep of his trunk lifted him from the ground, 
till, the tails giving way, the man dropped half dead with fright, aud with 
his coat reduced to ajicket. The elephiut, meanwhile, quictly inserted 
the end of histrank iuto the pocket coataining the best nats, aud leisnrely 
proceeded, keeping his foot ou the coat tails, to discuss every nat of them- 
When he had finished the List, he trampled upon the pocket containing the 
hot nuts, tillhe had redaced them to a mash; and then, after having torn 
the tails to rags, threw the soiled fragments at the head of his facetious 
friend, amid the derision of the assembled crowd. 

The late tenant of the elepbantine apartmeuts in the Jardin des Plantes 
manifested, according to a story related of him no small sense of discrimiua- 
tion uader soinewhat unworthy treatment. 

A painter was in the habit of choosing for his model the animals confined 

When it came to the elephant’s turn tostand forhis portrait, 
the artist, wishing to represent the grim giantina striking attitude, employ 
ed a little boy to throw apples into the m uth of the elephant, thus obliging 
him to keep his trunk u ‘lifted. The apples was numerous, but the painter 
was nota L indseer ; and as he had not the faculty of seizing and transferring 


will treasure up a wrong with buman tenacity, and sometimes avenge him- a aged with Edwin's magical power and rapidity the task was tedious. 
self as cruelly as Tiberius himselt. Keepers who have needlessly mingled y the master’s directions, the boy occasionally deceived the elephant by a 


their caresses with blows have felt the fatal effects of their wautuu conduct 
Faneyi g that they have the animal entirely under their coutrol, they be 


come the dupes of his apparently submissive behaviour; but the iujured 


simulated chack, and thus eked oat the limited supply. 
* twithstauding the just indignation of the baulked expectant, his gour- 
mandise checked his irritable impatience ; and keeping his eye on the well- 


animal bides his time, and, taking an advantage of au unguarded moment, filled bag, he bore the repeated disappointments, crauching an apple, when 


balances the accumulated 


When the Vizier—we 
ug to Mr. Lane, we oug 
meet Lord Cornwallis at € 
ried the baggage, a male with a numbe 
phant, sa.idenly irritated by 
stroke with the peuctrating 


r of people on his back. This ele 


seat, held him up in his trunk so as 
alter suspending him, as if in w 
which the trembling victim must hi 
uising fear, deliberately dashed him 


to render escape or aid impossible, aud 


ave endured the very extre mity ofage 





arning to others, fora few mwoweuts, during 


d - account of wrong with the death of the wrong- it chanced to come, with apparent glee 
oer. A terrible instance of this is recorded in one of Zotfauy’s p.clures.— laid asid if 
cannot make up our pen to write Wezeer, us, accord. | an’ aside + and the elephant applied himself to his water-tauk, asif for the 


At length, the last apple was thrown and crunched : the empty bag was 





ght—when the Vizier of Oude sent his embassy to | purpose of washing down his repast. A few more touclies would have com- 
ulcutta, there was among the elephants that car- 


pleted the picture. when an overwhelining douche from his well-adjusted 
_| trank obliterated the design, and drenched the discomfited painter. Hav- 


4 violent and, as fur as we kuow, au undeserved | ing. Oy tun praction! application of distributive justice, execated judgment 
§ hawkuss, snatched the avhappy driver from his | °C" the lustigator, the elephant, disdaining the boy, whom he regarded as the 





— em 





| Some idea of the comparative number of camp followers attached to a 
sriti army e red j ; ° . 
British army engaged in Ludian warfare may be arrived at from the state- 


to pieces. Not long ace. an nohappy ment of Li-utenant Shipp, wh», in one case, gives $0,000 camp follow ers. 





Topsell. 








where the fighting men were 300) only. 
+ See Griilith’s Cuvier. 7 


ries do not present the same evidence of antiquity. Farmers are prover- 
bial for clinging to old habits and deep-rooted prejudices, and more tardy 
in the adoption of improvements than any other class. Perhaps thare are 
tew subjects which evidence this feeling in a stronger manuer than the use 

of lime by the farmers of this country. [am willing to admit that in some 
degree this feeling is praiseworthy, so far at least as it proceeds from a de- 
sire to keep the laud in good heart ; but when it is entertained and acted 
upon, to the exclusion of all other manures, and to the neglect aud waste of 
many equally as valuable, it becomes an evil, and an evil of a very expen- 
sive nature. How often do we witness heaps of dung left to lie about the 
sinall farmyards throughout this couutry for two or three years, frequently 
on sloping ground, exposed to the washiugs of th» winter's rain, and again 

the absorption of the summer’s sun, until scarecly any traces of it remain ; 
while at the same time the owner may be expending no inconsiderable sum 
in procuring lime from a distant part of the country, which occupy bis teams 
at a season of the year—generally May or June—when they might be far 

more beneficially employed in fallowing or cleansing his land for Tarnips 

I would investigate beforehand the expense of summer fallowing and lim- 

ing with the same degree of research which they evince in valuing these 
operations when they become outgoing tenants. [have made an estimate 
of the cost of 10 acres of summer fallow with lime in the usual way, and 
also for another for 10 acres fallowed for Turnips, with dung or maaures.— 
These estimates I shall be happy to submit to the meeting, hoping that I 
shall have the opinions of other members upon it. Expense of 10 acres of 
naked fallow limed:— 





S, w & 

10 acres ploghed 4 times, at 8s.........----.--------- asqcevesdS @ @ 

Dragging and harrowing 5 times, at 2s.........-.----- scccceess § O O 

Rowling, scuffling, &c., at3s...--..----- assed ce eedssawe seven OD 
220 crannocks of lime, hauling, spreading, and covering, &c., at 

38: GEi 006 re ee rer eer rereTe Tie @ esboes 38 10 @O 

T year’s rent, and parochial rates, at 303.........--.---------- -15 0 0 

Do. tithe rent charge, at 4s..... ee ee eT Tee sscoses 2 © GO 

Fencing, mole catching, &c., at %........... ere ee ee 

Total cost, exclusive of sowing the Wheat...-......---.----- -£79 0 0 


‘N. B.—When the lime is mixed with earth in the headlands, the expense 
is increased 1/. or 2/. per acre. Expense of fallowing 10 acres for a crop 
of Turnips :-— 











ad 

10 acres ploughed 5 times, at 8s...-.- Saieedhs binned es s0sssa0tee © 
Dragging and harrowing 6 times, at 2s... ... essces Secesiees sscee 6 OG 
Rowling and scaffling, at 5s..... 2... 2202. coos cee eee e ween ee - 3%: @ 
Ruking Couch, Go., Ot Ba... 2... cece cscccccccccccs ee ceccccce 110 0 
250 loads of dung, at 18 Qd..... 2.20 cece cece cone cece cee cooeehG 1 S& 

(or 1} ton of guano, at 3. per ton.) 

Spreading dung, at 3s. 4d. per load.....--.---. @ eWbsee sscebe ces - 018 @ 
Drilling Turvips and cost of seed, at 8s. 6d.........---.-------- 115 0 
Horse -hoeing the Turnips twice, at 5s.....-.-..-...--- siecoscesn OO SG 
Thinning out the plants, at 5s. 6d.............-----.-- ctvcgecs OSS # 
1 year’s rent and parochia! rate, at 3s...-.....- errr were 18 0 (O 
Do. tithe rent charge, at 4s....--....- cadets taecenel jengeer a) © 8 
Fencing, S&c., at 26...... 2.20 cwauuse Sanetaasanen Pps i ane 6 
£70 6 8 

Deduct the average value of 10 acres of Turnips, at 4l........ 2... 40 0 0 
£30 6 8 

Extra expense of 10 acres of summer-fallow................--. £48 18 4 


‘ According to these estimates, tho cost of ten acres of summer fallow 
would, after deducting the value of the turnip crop, be 48/. 19s. Od., or jast 
1/. 188. Od. per acre more than with a green crop. This is at the end of the 
first year before any corn is setin either position ; and | am of opiniou that 
— the turnip crop has been consumed on the land, that this is in far 
yetter order for the ensuing crops of corn, clover, &c., than the land after 
naked fallow, manured only with lime, I do not believe that I have strained 
any item to produce this result; J have only charged 22 « rannocks per acre 
| for ime, when it is well known that 25 or 50 cranuocks are frequently ap 
plied; and for swelling out the bill by an outgoing tenant, the lime is often 
mixed with earth and a second hauling out is charged for. | beg that I may 
not be misunderstood as objecting to pay the fair clairas of an oatgoirg ten- 

* See the graphic papers of the Old Forest Ranger in the New Monthly 
Magazine. 
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ant; on the contrary, when nothing improper has been done I wish to vd 
them liberally, otherwise we should find that farms would be wholly neglec- 
ted towards the end of the holding, and be left without manure or fallow. I 
am also of opinion that valuers are in general too niggardly in valuing the 
condition of land after turnips; and it often happens that it a oe 
been better for the outgoing tenant that his turnip crop had failed, in order 
that he may have the land valued as naked fallow. A notion prevails that ar- 
tificial manures will produce turnips only, and that the succeeding crops 
will derive little or no advantage from them. With respect to guano, my 
experience of it extends only to about three years. The first time it was 
brought to public notice was at the annual meeting of the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society in Liverpool, in 1841, by Mr. Skirving, and therefore the period 
is too short to give any opinion of its effects beyond turnips, barley and clo- 
ver, which have all been good. But I have had upwards of ten years’ expe- 
rience of bones with the most satisfactory results. After a dressing of 22 
bushels per acre, I have had a fine crop of turnips, which were fed ; second 
year a good crop of barley ; third year excellent clover ; and the fourth year 
a better crop of ley wheat than I had ever grown on that piece before, 
which was 15 acres, and the soil naturally weak, and not manured for three 
or four years previous. This is not an isolated case; I might refer to many 
others, as I have annually for the last ten or twelve years dressed from twen- 
ty to twenty five acres with artificial manure.’ Some members have re- 
marked that the price charged for the dung was too low, for if purchased it 
could net be had at that sum, or if made on the farm there was scarcely any 
allowance for it. 

The Chairman fully admitted to objections made, that the price he had 
named was not sufficient to purchase duug, and haul it to the farm, but he 
begged to remind them that this was now wholly unnecessary, for other 
manure might be had in abundance below that price, and therefore he saw 
no reason for charging a higher rate for mavure than it might be procured 
for. He had recently purchased 20 tons of guano at 74. 10s. a ton,and 3 cwt. 

r acre would be a good dressing, amounting for the ten acres to 11/. 5s. 
instead of 147. 11s. 8d. charged for the dressing of dung. Besides, he could 
not value the dung made on the farm at anything, as it was the produce of 
the land, and should not be suld, and 1s.2d. a load would be more than ample 
to remove it to any part of the farm. Artificial manures had produced this 
great revolution in farming, by making us independent of farm dung, and 
reducing the cost of manuring, almost iu any situation, to a moderate and de- 
fined sum. 

With regard to the best mode of using guano, the chairman stated that 
charcoal ashes possessed the quality of attracting the ammonia from the air, 
and fixing it in the soil, and he recommended it in the proportion of two 
bushels to one of guano, where it could be procured. Burnt turf from the 
sides of hedges was an excellent mixture, as it was in itself a rich manure. 
In theabsence of either of these, coal ashes, sifted fine, would be found a 
good substitute. 

Mr. Evan Edwards stated that he had paid some attention to the subject 
of liming land, as he had always considered it one of very great importance 
to the farmers of this county. He shouldbe glad to know the opinion of the 
chairman as to the most judicious mode of application, whether in a caustic 
state or otherwise ; also the best period of applying it if the summer fallow 
system was to be discontinued. 

The Chairman said that the points referred to by Mr. Edwards were of 
great importance. He considered it useless applying lime to Jand unless 
you could incorporate it well with the soil, which could only be done when 
the land wasin fallow. The plan recommended by Mr. Lewis, of applying 
it in small doses and frequent to the turnip land, had this objectiou—that the 
operation must be done at a very busy period of the year. ‘Ihe most satisfac 
tory way he had applied it under these circumstances was by fallowing the 
clover ley in the autumn, and dressing it with lime. With regard to the 
state it should be applied, he strongly recommended it in a caustic state, by 
drawing it out over the field into small heaps, covering those immediately 
over and spreading them about asearlyas possible after slaking, then plough- 
ingitin. One of the most valuable properties of lime was, that it decom- 
ae any vegetable substance in the soils which it came in contact with, 

ringing it svoner to a state of putrefaction, and rendering it ina proper 
state as food for plants. Now this could only be effected when the lime 
was in acaustic state, for after exposure to the weather it reverted back to 
an effete state, and was inefficacions for the purposes he had named. 

Wingerworth.—The monthly meeting of this Society was held on the 19th 
May. The subject for discussion was ‘ The utility or inutility of summer 
fallow aud the best method of making a good fallow.’ The following is a 
brief sketch of the opinions given on the subject by the different speakers : 





It was adinitted that on dry soils summer fallows might be completely 
dispensed with, that on those of a more adhesive nature they occurred more 


land was effectively drained. When land required a fallow it was advisable 
to plough it in October, if possible, in the following manner, viz.—draw 
two furrows together to form a ridge, let the field remain so till the follow- 
ing February, and then cross-cut it. Others thought it more advisable to 
plough it in lands, reverse the ridges, and cross-cut the third ploughing ; 
when the weather was sufficiently dry, break the soil down with a heavy 
roller, afterwards harrow and get off the couch grass, which must be Jaid 
away and mixed with manure, to form a compost for another season; burns 
ing the couch grass and other kinds of rubbish not in seed was considered 
very wrong. The banks, &c., round the field, to,be cut down close to the 
fences, so as to afford no harbour for weeds or vermin. More ploughings, 
draggings, &c., would be required to get the soil quite clean, but the nums 
ber would depend in a great measure on the season. If lime was intended 
to be used, it should be got on in a quick state in June or July, but not later 
than August, that it might get well incorporated with the soil before sowing 
the wheat. When manure was used, it ought to be ploughed down at least 
three weeks before sowing. It would be found advantageous to adopt the 
following plan of fallowing on some kinds of land, in the general run of 
seasons :—When a field is sown with oats at spring, and it is not much overs 
grown with weeds, but yet would require a fallow the next year, sow rye 
grass, trefoil, and some other early artificial grasses at the same time with 
the vats. These would afford early cropping for sheep and calves till the 
middle of May ; it should then be broken up, and by proper working there 
would be plenty of time to make a good fallow. Land intended for turnips 
should ees as soon as the last crep of corn is carted from it. No 
land should be selected for turnips that was exhausted by cropping, or that 
was overrun with coucn grass, kedlocks, coltsfoot, or any kinds of weeds,— 


After the debate on fallows had closed, there was some very interesting | 


conversation on the application of clay from drains when land is in fallow. 
The Chairman had seen wonderful crops from burnt clay, when used at the 
rate of 30 tons per acre ; but great caution was reqnired to burn it propers 
ly, and he thought that ina country like this, se abounding in clay soils, it 
ought to havea trial. It was stated that a gentleman well beat to several 
in these parts, had by way of experiment, applied 20 cart loads of good horse 
manure to an acre of arable land that was a complete bed of couch grass.— 
The dung was spread and ploughed down early in the spring—then sown 
with three bushels of good 4 The crop was very great, and scarcely 
a weed could be found when ploughed for wheat at Michaelmas. The crops 
have been heavy, and the land in good condition ever since. 


_—_——___ 
STANZAS TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 
WRITTEN AT THE AGE OF THIRTEEN, BY MISS LOUISA MATILDA MONTAGU,” 
DAUGHTER OF COL. MONTAGU, OF LACKHAM HALL, WILTS. 


How shall I speak of thee, or thy power address, 
Thou god of our idolatry, the press? 

By thee religion, liberty, and laws 

Exert their influence and advance their cause ; 

Like Eden’s dread probationary tree, 

Knowledge of good and evil is from thee.—Cowper. 


Hail, happy art! enlight’ner of mankind, 
And best preserver of the human mind ; 

To thee we owe emancipation bright 

From dull-eyed ignorance to immortal light. 


T Q thee fair science owes a second birth, 
Diffusive knowledge spreads its light on earth ; 
And handed down from distant times we see 
Genius gain perpetuity from thee 


Exhaustless fountain! o’er whose genial spring 
Presiding Liberty expands her wing ; _ 7 
The cup of life were tasteless if denied 

The draught nectareous by thine aid supplied, 


Delightful solacer of human cares ! 

Guide of our youth and comfort in grey hairs, 
That lifts the soul frem dross of earthly clod, 
And bids it soar in search of nature's God. 


Guardian of freedom! nurse of useful arts ' 

Tenacious of the good thy sway imparts; 

Britannia’s free-born sons, with nerves of steel, 

Will long defend what guards their country’s weal. 
* Now Mrs. Crawtord. 





| possible. His Grace should ba made Colonel of a new regiment of female 
frequently than was consistent with good farming, but that on strong wet sharp-shooters, in which piercing eyes should be substitutes for swords and | 
soils they were indispensable. But even on the last-mentioned soils they bayenets.— Punch 
would notso frequently happen (namely, every three or four years), if the | 


| PRiscellanp. 








And whilst a spark of liberty remains 

In British bosoms, the ignoble chains 

Thy foes would forge for thee shall powerless prove, 
To bind thee, champion of the rights we love! 


All praise be his who first to Albion’s shore— 
Tilustrious art !—the blest invention bore ; 
Though dust of ages rests upon his tomb, 

For him the deathless laurel still shal! bloom. 


PUNCH’S GUIDE TO SERVANTS. 


THE COOK. 

Having laid down some general principles for the guidance of cooks, we 
give a few maxims that cannot be too strictly attended to. 

1. Keep yourself clean and tidy if you can. If your fingers are greasy 
wipe them on your hair, which thus acquires a polish. f 

2. When a joint comes down from dinner, cut off what you intend for 

our supper. Ifcut while the joint is warm, it does not show that it has 
een cut. Relieve it also from all superfluous fat, which will of coucse go 
into your grease-pot. 

3. If you want a jelly-bag, cut up an ironing-blanket for the parpose. 
The former is of course wanted in a fons, but the latter may be procured 
at leisure. jf 

4, When your dishes come down stairs, throw them all into scalding wa- 
ter atonce. Those that are not broken by the operation may afterwards be 
taken out, and put in their proper places. . 

pe - your pickle-jars, but empty them first, if you are very fond 
of pickle. 

6. If you have been peeling onions, cut bread-and-butter with the same 
knife; it will show the multifariousness of your occupations, and perhaps 
give a hint for raising your wages. 

7. Let your spit and your skewers be always rusty; or, at least, do not 
take the trouble to polish them; for by leaving great black holes in the 
meat, they show it has been roasted, which is penal better than being 
baked, and it will be more relished in consequence. ’ 

8. Never de anything by halves, except lamb, which you must sometimes 
de by quarters. 

9. Lf you are cooking even a sheep's head or a bullocks heart, take pains 
= them, so that what you do may be equally creditable to your head and 

eart. 

10. If you have a follower, or a policeman, who likes a snack, cut it off 
each joint before you cook it—for everything loses in the cooking—and the 
disappearance of one pound, at least, in eight or nine, may thus be easily 
accounted for. 


The above maxim s will be sufficient to guide the cook in her course of ser- 
vice, and we do not add any receipts, for it has been well said by Dr. Kitch- 
ener, or might have been said by him as well as by any one else—that he 
-~ gives a receipt for making a stew, may himself make a sad hash 
of it, 

In bidding farewell to the cook, we would have her remember that her con- 
trol over the safe will give her a peculiar influence over the hearts of the po- 
lice, and she must be careful not to enervatea whole division, and leavea 
district defenceless, by being tuo lavish with the blandishments of love and 
the larder. 





THE MODERN HYMEN. 

The alternation from love to glory and from glory to jove, which we al- 
luded to the other day as being very characteristic of the soldieronthe stage, 
is singularly exemplified in the career of the illustrions Wellington, who has | 
left the camp of Mars for the court of Hymen. The Duke is to be seen every | 
morning at St. George’s or some other fashionable church ‘giving away’ | 
some fair and aristocratic bride, till he has positively become the recognised 
medium for the transfer of lovely innocence from the parent's care to the | 
husband’s solicitude. Even the parish-clerk, or the pew-opener—the | 
usual alternatives with those who have not come prepared with fathers or | 
mothers—cannot boast of having given away as many girls as the Duke of | 
Wellington. 

One would think that his grace kept a kind of Matrimonial Bazaar, or | 
Connubial Agency-Office— so strong a personal interest does he appear to 
take in finding wifes and husbands for his male and female acquaintances. 
The song says, that ‘ Love was once a little boy :’ but it is evident that Hy- 
men is a very elderly gentleman. Perhaps the Duke still clings to the love 
of conquest ; and he likes to encourage conquests being made as much as 








| 
ON VISITING THE PUBLIC CEMETERY AT NAPLES. 

{The cemetery at Naples consists of fifty-two vaults (originally 365), each 
| of which in rotation, is open for a week, for the reception of the dead, which 


She Atoiow, 


August 30 
sia decides that, considering that the number of seceders from the Church of 
Rome is greatly increased, the use of the Protestant churches may be grant- 
ed them for the performance of Divine worship. 

Gratiryina TestimontaL.—Her Majesty has done Mr. Robert Bell the 
honour of presenting him with a magnificent vase, in acknowledgment of the 
promptitude with which he lately surrendered his magnificent seat, Norris 
Castle, in the Isle of Wight, to the use of his Majesty the King of the Neth- 
erlands. The presentation of the vase was accompanied by an expression 
of feeling most gratifying to Mr. Bell, while it evinced the pleasure the 
Qneen felt in testifying to the politeness of one of her subjects. 


Roman Remains 1x Lixcony.—During the excavation on the premises 
of Messrs. Norton, in High street, several Roman Remains have been disin- 
terred. Amongst the rest are several bases of pillars, now in the possession 
of Mr. Nicholson, architect; and two beautiful coins in the possesion of Mr, 
Krystaller—one of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, who died A.D. 161, and 
the other of Domitian, who was slain A.D. 96. On Wednesday afternoon 
the workmen discovered some huge worked stones at about four yards from 
the present surface. These have evidently been plinths to some pillars su 
porting a Roman building; on one is an inscription, which, as well as it 
could be traced, consists of the following letters :—vic. HRVPO MERCYRES 
1vm. Most probably this is incomplete, as in all likelihood it was continued 
along the fellow plinth. All the earth above the level at which the stones 
were discovered is made ground.—Stamford Mercury. 

A Sineurar Case.—A queer fellow, who said his name was Broom, was 
charged with having ors a false written character to an individual of the 
name of Kelly, ia order that the latter might get into a situation at Cam- 
bridge. 

The aged delinquent, on being asked what he had to say for himeelt, be- 
came very insolent, and declared he had a right to door to say anything he 
thought proper about anything and everything. , 

It having been ascertained that no one attached any importance to what 
was said or done by the defendant, the old gentleman was admonished and 
discharged. 


Tar Grave or Sin Watrer Scortr.—A monument at Dryburgh Abbey, 
to the memory of Sir Walter Scott, will be immediately commenced. Va- 
rious obstructions and delays have oecurred to interfere with this pious and 

atriotic duty. Sir Francis Chantrey had promised a design, but died ere 

e had carried his intention into effect. Mr. Allan Cunningham, the friend 
and assistant of Chantrey, knowing what was proposed, drew a sketch of a 
monument, and it is a melancholy and interesting fact, that the last letter 
ever penned by ‘honest Allan,’ was one transmitting this sketch to Mr. 
Cadell, Edinburgh. The same day that he sent off his design for the tomb 
of Scott, Mr. Cunningham suddenly died, and followed his illustrious friends, 
the poet and sculptor, tothe grave. After a delay of 13 years, the original 
object, however, will be attained, and beautiful as is t e poet's tomb in 
Mary’s aisle, the spot will be rendered still more impressive by this exter- 
nal commemoration, the offering of gratitude and affection, combined with 
those higher and more solemn feelings which consecrate the grave of 
genius. 

Tue Pore ox Rattwars.—The Frankfort Journal makes the following 
odd announcement, under date 17th July, from Rome:—' The Pope has de~ 
clared once for all that he will not allow railways to be established in the 
Pontificial States, for it would be dangerous to allow them in a country 
where there exists such political agitation.’ 

Woopcuester Park.—lIt is stated that this estate, which has been in the 
market some time, has at last been sold to a Mr. Simmonds, a gentleman 
residing in the manufacturing districts in the north of England. The pur- 
chase-money is about 150,000 guineas. It is said that considerable improve- 
ments on the estate are contemplated. 

A Beautirut Imace.—A deaf and dumb person being asked to give his 
idea of forgiveness, took a pencil, and wrote :—‘ It is the sweetness which 
flowers yield when trampled upon." 

Great inconvenience and interruption to the progress of the New Houses 
of Parliament having arisen from the admission of strangers to the works, it 
has been decided that the issue of all orders of admission shall be for the 
future discontinued. 





— 


Cricket.—On Tuesday a match was played at Hedgerly Park, the scat 
of Rice Clayton, Esq., between the Hedgerly Park Club and the Second 
battalion of Coldstream Guards. The Coldstreams were victorious, with 
eight wickets to go down. 


A Question ror THE Lawyers.—A donkey belonging to a farmer on 
Westwood estate, near West Calder, a few days ago strayed to an adjoining 
farm, and walked into the dairy (the door of which had veen carelessly left 
open), where a large quantity of milk had just been deposited. The don- 
key drank the whole, and instantly fell down dead. The owner of the don- 


| key demands payment for the loss of his beast, while the other farmer de 


mands compensation for the loss of 40 cows’ milk. 


A Prospect ror AcricULturE.—The Emperor of Russia has given per- 
mission for the importation of corn free of duty during the whole of this 











| are flung headlong into it without the slightest regard for feeling or decency 
| At the same time the corresponding vault of the previous year is opened 
| from below, and the inated remains carted away. The expression in the 
sonnet below, ‘ without a home on earth,’ refers to the lazzaroni, who live 
entirely in the open streets of Naples. ] 
Have this gay people uot a thought to spare 


year, in the ports of Riga, Pernau, and Revel, in the Baltic. 


Sucar.—The decision of the English Parliament against the admission of 
Spanish sugars into England has just reached Madrid, where it excited con- 


| siderable sensation, £/ Globo trusts that the government will ret.ew its 


just reclamations on the subject, and that if they be again rejected it will 





From life’s vain dance and song, so quickly past? 
Have those without a home on earth no care 
To gain an undisturbed abode at last ? 


Each humbling stage of man’s decay laid bare! 
From the grim skeleton still mouldering there, 
To these yet taintless forms, so rudely cast 
Within its jaws to-day ! then turn thine eye 
From this, the dead’s vile lodging, not abode, 
To England’s graves around the house of God ; 
And if-a brighter sun, a bluer sky, 

A kindlier breeze, have tempted thee abroad 
In softer climes to lives—stay not to die! 





Tue River Wear on Fine.—The singular appearance of the surface of 
| the river Wear, immediately above and below Framwellgate 5Bridge, in this: 
| city, when unrufled by the wind, at which time it appears to be in a state of 
ebullition occasioned by numerous streams of air bubbles issuing from below, 
was noticed in this journal some weeks ago. The circumstance, however, was 
not regarded with much attention until Tast week, when a gentleman of this 
neighbourhood (Mr. Wharton of Dryburn) having accidentally observed an 
unusual agitation of the water, was induced to take particular notice of some 
of the principal jets} of air, and finding its position the same on three succes- 
sive days, was led to the eonclusion that it must flow from some fissure under 
the bed of the river, and would prove to be an escape of the light carburet- 
ted hydrogen gas generated in such fearful abundance in the coal and other 
| strata of this district. A boat having been moored along side the jet of air, 
and its inflammable nature fully ascertained by the application of a lighted 
taper, a large inverted funnel, furnished with a pipe of requisite length, was 
| fixed over the supposed fissure, and all the gas issuing from it thus collected 
and conveyed into a small open bottomed tia reservoir or gasometer float- 
ing on the service, and provided with a burner and glass chimney. The 
gas could now be ignited at pleasure, and the supply was found to be suffi- 
ciently abundant to produce a large and brilliant jet of flame, arising, as it 
were, from the bosom of the old ‘ river of Wear ;' a strange and extraordi- 
nary spectacle, which has already collected many hundreds of spectators 
curious to see the river on fire. The stream of gas appropriated to the above 
experiment is one only ofa great man others which occupy an area of from 
50 to 100 square yards of water—and which must together discharge very 
many gallons of gas per minute. When the air is periectly calm, large bub- 
bles, formed by the ascent of the gas to the surface. and readily taking fire on 
contact witha lighted candle, mark the limits of the principal cluster of gas 

ow, and a still smaller one at some distance above the bridge, each of them 
being marked by the presence of numerous air-buabbles whenever the sur- 
face of the water issmooth. They are all situated nearly in a straight line, 
crossing the river diagonally under the bridge ina NNE. and SSW. direction. 
The distance of the extreme clusters, being upwards of 100 yards, furnishes 
a strong presumption that the source of this extraordinary discharge of gas 
is situated at a great depth below the bed of the river, and (if we may in- 
dulge in conjecture as yet unsupported by actual knowledge of facts) that it 
finds ils way up the fissures of some ‘ wouble,’ fault, or dislocation, of the 
strata from ‘some of the lowest beds of coal or shale reposing below. No 
coal workings are knownto exist within several hundred yards of the bridge, 
nor are there any within the distance of two miles which are sufficiently 
deep to have become instrumental to the appearance of this curious pheno- 
menon. It must, therefore, in all probability be traced to one of those ex 
| tensive natural accumulations of gas lurking in the fissures and pores of the 

strata far below the surface uf the ground, which, when tapped by the opera- 
| tions and fired by the candles of the miner, have been the frequent causes of 

those dreadful explosions, of one of which the working of Haswell Colliery 

bore such awful testimony last year.— Durham Advertiser. ™ 


Tue Geruas Catuoric Cuuncn.—A cabinet order of the King of Prus 





Within this noisome den behold, aghast, | 
| 


= above the bridge—two others of smaller dimensions are observable be- | 


resort to-the reprisals, until it shall have obtained that justice to which Spain 
is entitled. 
HOME AND FRIENDS. 


Oh, there’s a power to make each hour 
As sweet as heaven designed it; 

Nor need we roam to bring it home, 
Though few there be that find it! 

We seek too high for things close by, 
And lose what nature found us; 

For life hath here no charms so dear 
As Home and Friends around us! 


We oft destroy the present joy 
For future hopes—and praise them ; 
Whilst flowers as sweet bloom at our feet, 
If we'd but or to raise them ! 
For things afar still sweetest are 
When youth’s bright spell hath bound us ; 
But soon we're taught that earth hath nought 
Like Home and Friends around us! 


The friends that speed in time of need, 
When Hope’s last reed is shaken, 
To shew us still, that, come what will, 
We are not quite forsaken : 
Though all were night: if but the light 
From Friendship’s altar crown’d us, 
’Twould prove the bliss of earth was this— 
Our Home and Friends around us! CHARLES SWAIN. 
— 
MUSICAL MEMORANDA. 

Balfe is either gone, or going to Vienna, to superintend the getting up. 
of his opera, ‘ The Bohemian Girl,’ and, it is said, to bring out anew opera- 
It is not his intention, we believe, to pay London a visit next season. 

A new opera is to be brought out at the Princess’s Theatre; the music 
by E. J. Loder. 
| A new opera will be brought out at Drury Lane Theatre early in the en- 
| suing season, composed by Mr. Wallace, lately in this country, the eminent 
| pianist ; the libretto by Mr. Fitzball. 8% 
| Mr. H. Russell gave an entertainment on Wednesday evening, in the Ha- 
nover Square rooms, in aid of the subscription tor the widow and family of 
| the late Mr. Thomas Hood. 
| Mr. Wilson has given his Scott 

and other places in that locality, wit 
make a professional tour through Wales. . 
Rock Harmonicon.—The performance of the Messrs. Richardson on theit 
rude but harmonious instrument, which extends to six octaves and a half 
| has attracted numerous audiences to the F-gyptian Hall, Piccadilly, during 





| 


ish entertainment this week, at Weymouth 
with his accustomed success ; he intends to 


the week. These rustic sons of song intend to pay France and Germany @ 
visit. ne 
Madame Rossi Caccia, after the termination of the London seasov, will 
commence an engagement at the Theatre Italien, in Paris. An opera, found- 
ed on the scriptural story of ‘ King David,’ and composed by M. Meriuet, 
has been accepted and put in rehearsal at the Académie Royale de Mu- 
sique. ; ‘ Fa 
M. Meyerbeer has been retained at Berlin by the King of Prussia, to 
conduct the performances of music during the visit of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 


~ -« . . . ? acoVe- 
M. Auber has had a severe fit of illness, from which he is slowly recov 





ering. 
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For Agricultural Department see page 415. 


IRELAND—STATE PROVISION FOR THE CATHO- 
LIC CLERGY. 
(From the London Quarterly Review.) 

Before these pages cau reach the eyes of oar readers, the bills for the in- 
creased allowance to the Romun Catholic College of Maynooth, and the es- 
tablishment of three provincial colleges in Ireland, will, we hope, have 

. We hesitate not te say that we hope so, because—not having 
changed in auy degsee our unfayourable opinion of Maynooth, its practices 
and influences—we think these measures likely to tend to the reform of that 
institution; and taken in connexion with the Charitable Bequests Acts of 
jast session, they seem to us to open and partly to fulfil anew system of Irish 
policy which we have on more than one occasion taken the liberty to re- 
commend” as being the taost likely to contribute to that which—thrcughout 
tne various phases of the Roman Catholic question—has been our leading, 

redominant, and invariable principle—the maintenance of the Established 
Church in its property, its authority, and its integrity ; and more particularly 
of the Irish branch, which from its uliar position has to bear the first 
brunt and wost promineut share of the common danger—a danger common, 
let us add, not to the two branches ofthe Church only, but, as we coufident- 
ly believe, to the integrity of the British empire, and ultimately to the na- 
tional existence of England herself. 

But with this great principle always in view, we mast not forget that we 
are writing not in 1828, nor in 1836, nor in 1839—but in June, 1845; hav- 
ing arrived, by a series of important and irrevocable events, at a state of af- 
fairs essentially different from that of any former period. The whole ques- 
tion, disencumbered of details, sow is, whether, having by the Emanci 
tion of 1829, and the Parliamentary Reform of 1832, and the Municipal Re- 
form of 1840, given the Irish Romanists plenitude of political power, it is 
reasonable or politic or possible to treat the only spiritual and moral gaide 
of one-third of our own population, and of nine-tenths of Christendom, as a 
mischievous and incorrigible superstition, which the state ought not to re 
cognize even by corrective legislation, and still less to endeavour to bring 
into alliance with itself by any sort of countenance or protection. Those 
are the facts, recent, undisputed, and irretrievable ! and this is the question 
that, from those data, we are now driven by the moral tortnre of Irish agita- 
tion toanswer. Our answer is short—that we have no choice—that the 

mises lead to an inevitable conclusion—that having admitted the Roman 

Catholics to ull civil aud political privileges, we cannot continue to outlaw 
their religion. 

We are wld that the Roman Catholic body of this day has little claim to 
anything that may be called favour, Maynooth still iess—that concession af- 
ter concession has only produced additional and growing discontent, and 
that the mouey granted by Government for the purposes of Christian educa- 
tion has produced, in the result, a low scale of intellectual acquirement, and 
a high state of political disaffection. This is all, so far as it goes, too true ; 
but we are compelled to ask how it is that a system of conciliation should 
produce such an unnatsral effect? Let us hear on this point the Dean of 
Brechin t—the son of the celebrated Bishop Horsley :— 

‘ Conciliation! Does anything which the British Parliament has yet done 
to improve the condition of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, when the man- 
ner of the doing of it, and the delay in the doing o/ it, are taken into consid 
eration, deserve that name? Legislative grace and favour, when conferred 
promptly, cleerfully, and freecy, win the hearts and affections of those on 
whom they are conterred ; but when wrung from an unwilling senate by 
fear and apprehension, they are totally valueless.’—Leéter to Sir E. C. 
Smith, p. 20. 

It cannot be denied that our concessions have been wrung from us by 
different degrees of tarbulence and intimidation on their parts,t and granted 
with every circumstance of jealous reluctance on ours. Was this really 
conciliation ! Was this a course calculated to promote confidence and har- 
mony, aud to authorize us to complain that kinduess has been answered by 
hostility, and indulgence repaid by ingratitude? We have duubts—arising 
from a complication of painful causes—that conciliation would now be im- 
mediately, or even ultimately, successful; but we assert that the Penal 
Laws should either have been maintained entire, or abolished in an order 
and in a manner very different from what we have seen adopted under the 
vaunt of grace und indulgence. The memory of men of both opinions will 
supply superabaudant illustrations of what we have sketched; but we will 
appeal even to Sir Robert Inglis and Mr. Colquhoun, and would risk the 
whole issue on their reply, whether the treatment which the Irish Roman 
Catholics have received from the hands of England has been in esseutials, 
such as, muta/is mulandis, would have made them affectionate subjects ofa 
Boman Catholic goverument? 

Of the variety of topics urged in opposition to any further indulgence, the 
weakest in legislative reason, but the strongest perhaps in popular effect, is 
the inconsistency with which the ministerial proposers and Conservative 

supporters uf these measures have been so bitterly charged. We will at 
once assert, aud are satisfied that we shall be able to show, that the cherge 
is either entirely unfounded, or, where there can be any colour for it, gross- 
ly exaggerated. Nor would it be difficult to throw back on the opposing 
ties their own charge of inconsistency; but in truth we demur to the 
Saves of iinportauce given in our political logic to a species of argument so 
entirely foreign to the merits of a case. There is, we believe, no book which 
a leading mewber of either House of Parliament is forced to study with more 
inful assiduity, and with less advantage to himself or the country, than that 
jormidable record of their own sayings, Hansard’s Debates. When some 
question perhaps of great urgency and importance presents itself for con- 
sideration, he dares not look at the fact itself, or the circumstances by which 
it is surrounded, till he has first hunted up, in Hansard, every word he has 
ever said upon that or any analagous subject. Time passes-—circumstances 
vary—men disappear—the Constitution itself is altered—storm succeeds to 
calm—cloads to suushine—danger to security—all the elemeuts of opinion 
are changed and changing around him—but opinion itself must be immuta 
ble, au) Hansard’s iuexorable register is consulted as if it were the book of 
fate, by which the present and the future are to be determined with the 
same invariable certaiuty as the past ;— 
‘ And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard their currents tarn awry, 
And lose the name of action.’ 


We are not blind to the value of Hansard as an armoury of argumenta ad 
hominem, so etlective in a popular government; and still less sv to the im- 
portance of a high and intelligent principle of Consistency in a constitution 
which, like ours, must be worked by the machinery of Party ; but we distin- 
guish between a realand anominalconsistency—between ‘the letter thatkilleth 
and thespiritthat quickeneth.” Thenominalconsistency thattiesitselftoastake 
is about as useful and meritorious as the courageous cowardice of the gentle- 
man in Sulevay fight, who bad himself tied to the mast in the mast exposed 
situation iu order to prevent himself from running below. Such a mistaken 
consisiency oby ioadlp defeats itself, He who stands still when every one 
else is in motivu alters his relative position just as effectually as he who 
moves wheu others are at rest, and will speedily fiad himself in very differ- 
ent, or perhaps we might say in very indifferent, company. 

We can well understaad the feelings and conduct of secluded students 
who have studied everything bat the history of their own times—of Protes- 
tant divines especially, who have never been in any way mixed up in the 
practical politics and political associations of the last half ceutury. The séan- 
dum super vias antiquas of these gentlemen we understand; but can we 
without a simile of wonder see the most distinguished members of the Pitt 
€lab, and the loudest professors of Pitt principles, resting their claims to 
consisiency on au opposition to Mr. Pitt’s policy and pledges—not, like Re- 
form, the hasty impulse of his inexperience—but the sober, deliberate, and 
reiter*ted opinions of his later life? They claim to be the exclusive heirs 
and representatives, as it were, of Mr. Pitt; and, as sometimes happens in 
private lite, they are very angry with the executors fur their readiness to pay 
the legucies of the testator; tor assuredly no metaphor ever approached 
more nearly to literal accuracy, than the ‘ Emancipation,’ Maynooth Col- 
lege,’ and a ‘ Siate provision for the Roman Catholic clergy of Lreland,’ as 
the legacies of Mr. Pitt to this country: avd wise or unfortunate, prudent or 
improvident, as these legacies may be deemed by different judgments—they 
must bepaid. A large portion bas been, alter a long aud irritating litiga- 
tion, already discharged. It is now, we th'nk, obvious that the rest, in spite 
of a litigation as active perhaps, but we trust not to be protracted to the ul 
timate ruin of the eséate, must follow ; and the adverse litigation cauvot be 
with much grace or ¢ ousistency maintained by those who profess a peculiar 
reverence tor the memory of Mr. Pitt.* In addition to what everybody— 








* Quarterly Review, vol. Ixxii. aud lxxv. 
tMr Horsley is Dean of Brechin in the Scotch Episcopal Church. 
+ Inceteuce ot the first Relief Bill, in 1793, Mr. Pitt aud Mr. Dundas had 
said that ‘they did it rather than risk a rebellion in Ireland.’ 
* The first indication we have of Mr. Pitt's policy towards Lreland we 
find in his correspoudence with the Duke of Rutland when Lord Lieutenant. 
In a letter to his Grace of the 7th of October, 1784, we find the following 
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except the Pitt Clab—knows of Mr. Pitt’s proceedings in these matters, new 
evidence has been just now uced, such as, when calmly considered, 
maust have a great weight with every one who reverences the memory of 
Mr. Pitt. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald, the Knight of Kerry, now we believe the only sur- 
vivor, besides the Duke of Wellington, of on who professed Mr. Pitt's 
politics in the Irish Parliament, has in his ‘ Letter to Sir Robert Peel,’ ve 
opportunely given his testimony as to Mr. Pitt’s views and pledges, and his 

vice as to their accomplishment. The following extracts will not, we 
are sure, be thought tuo long by any reader :— 

“You are aware that the business which brought me to London is not at all 
of a political nature, and that the course I now take has, neither directly nor 
indirectly, been sanctioned by you. You are also aware of my total with- 
drawal from public life. It is now some eight years since I apprised you 
that I would not accept any office under the Crown, either at home or 
abroad; {am therefore inflaenced by no view either to present or fature 
favour in what I write. 

‘ But although I do not courta living Minister, I revert with vivid recollec- 
tion to Statesmen who have long since passed away, with whose counsels I 
was humbly but intimately identified, and to whose memory I look back 
with devoted attachment. I have suddenly arrived from the most complete 
retirement upon a scene of the most violent contention. 

‘I hear you bitterly assailed for having, as it is said, com meuced a series 
of conciliatory measures towards the Roman Catholics of Ireland. The only 
practical crime of which you at present stand convicted, is your having per- 
tinaciously urged through the house of Commons an increase of a few thou- 
sand pounds for the more cleanly and decent education of Roman Catholic 

riests. I would wish to dismiss here the really insignificant sa of 
aynooth: that College was established on the suggestion of Mr. Burke, 
as a permanent institution, no noubt to be enlarged and improved — 
to the exigencies of the Roman Catholic Church. It formed but a sma 
item in the cataloge of measures contemplated by Mr. Pitt, for the amelior- 
ation of [reland. “alt : 

‘ Very grave gentlemen assured me that this is a first step in the awful re- 
volutionary career. I will not, for a moment, doubt that many of my Con- 
sorvntive Glatt, and of the religious public, are actuated in their alarm upon 
this subject by the most sincere honest views ; but | cannot help askin 
myself whether these persons have ever heard or read of a measure call 
the Legislative Union between Great Britain and Ireland: if my have they 
seem to have totally forgotten it. It is my misfortune to be old enough to 
have a very lively recollection of that event. I was elected to the Irish 
Parliament in 1795, a pupil in the school of Burke, and av hamble but ar- 
dent supporter of the general a Mr. Pitt. I served long enough in 
the Parliament of College-Green to be thoroughly disgusted with its political 
corruption, its narrow bigotry, and the exclusive spirit of monopoly with 
which it misgoverned Ireland. When the measure of a Union was an- 
nounced to me with all due mystery, I wasable to give an answer by retarn 
uf post, expressing my great gratification at the prospect, and only condition- 
ing that the terms should be just and honourable for Ireland. My acquaint- 
ance with Lord Castlereagh, under a sympathy and perfect coincidence as to 
all the measures of Lord Cornwallis’s government, ripened into the most 
cordial intimacy. Not only did | enjoy his personal confidence, but | was 
advanced rapidly, though then very young, over the heads of powerful po- 
litical aspirants, to the highest official departments under the Government; 
and I was, by this concurrence of circumstances, in the inmost confidence 
of Lord Coruwallis’s counsels. 

‘The tenor of Mr. Pitt’s speeches had clearly indicated a liberal policy 
towards the Roman Catholics: thence spruug the general hostility of the 
zealous Protes/ants tothe Union. The same cause attracted to it the good 
will of the Roman Catholics. As the policy of the measure developed itself, 
those opposite feelings were more distinctly manifested. The compact and 
energetic resistance was composed of the more zealous Protestants of the 
North, a sturdy band of the old jobbers, aud a remnant of Whig opposition. 
Its supporters were all those whom the Government could intluence, and 
such independent persons as duly estimated the enlightened p— of Mr. 
Pitt. We were backed up by the very general popularity of the measure 
among the geatry of both persuasions, and the Roman Catholic population 
of Munster and Connaught. 

‘When I look back to the general scheme of practical relicf and enlight- 
ened concession towards the Roman Catholics, projected by Mr. Pitt at the 
period of the Union, and reflect that, after forty-five years of lamentable pro- 
crastination, your attempt to accomplish so mere a fraction of that scheme 
shall have excited 4 unexampled clamour, I do indeed stand amaz- 
ed. 
‘Why, Sir, if you are chargeable with an indifference to our institutions 
and an intention of endangering Protestantism by endowiug the Roman 
Catholic clergy, what must have been Mr. Pitt’s case? Mr, Pitt, who had 
no such pressure from without to embarrass him as now affects your Go- 
vernment—Mr. Pitt, at the head of the strongest ministry that ever existed 
in England—supported by the great Whig aristocracy which passed over to 
him under the intluence ot Mr. Burke,—with a powerless and unpopular op- 
position—Mr. Pitt deliberately and advisedly propounds a plan of which 
what you are said to have in hand is nota twentieth part. Why, Sir, if your 
denouncers are right, Mr. Pitt must have been a traitor to his sovereign—his 
country—and his religion. 

‘From that elevation and security, contemplating the inherent distractions 
of Ireland, and well knowing the impossibility of remedying them through 
a mere domestic Parliament, he devised the noble expedient of elevating 
the smaller country by a comprehensive identification with England, inclu- 
ding the total abolition of all civil and political disabilities tounded on reli- 
gious grounds. That such were his purposes I can mens” They were com- 
municated to me most unreservedly by Lord Cornwallis. I hold in my 
hands a confidential letter from Lord Castlereagh, dated 22d June, 1802, re- 
cognizing the pledges given at the Union to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
for which they gave valuable consideration in their support of that measure 
(without which it could not have beeu carried ), and further instructing me to 
endeavour to reconcile the heads of their hierarchy to a delay in the per- 
JSormance of the engagements made to them by Mr. Pitt's ministry for the 
endowment of their Church. Dr. Moylan, a justly venerated prelate, had 
then recently intimated to Lord Cornwallis the cheerful acquiescence of the 
Roman Catholic bishops in the endowment of their Church. 

‘ The extension of the Regium Donum to the Presbyterians had been just 
then obtained by Lord Castlereagh; but circumstances of a then very de 
licate nature, but now well understood, prevented Lord Castlereagh and 
Mr. Pitt from pressing the Catholic Claim: J acted onthe negotiation com- 
mitted to me, and succeeded. 

‘No mau of the slightest political kaowledge can doubt that, but for the 
ere illness and his necessary withdrawal from power, Mr. Pitt could im- 
mediately after the Union have carried through Parliament, with an over- 
whelming majority of both Houses, his measures for the complete political 
relief of the Roman Catholics and the endowment of their Church: and to 
Mr. Pitt's intentions on that subject I personally testify on the authority of 
Lord Cornwallis. 

‘With respect to the recent alarm excited as to that policy, I ask, can it 
be supposed by any rational person that such men as Mr. Pitt, Lord Gren- 
ville, Lord Spencer, and Mr. Windham, would surrender an iota of the se- 
curity of our institutions for a temporary possession of power? which, alas! 
they were but too ready to sacrifice: and when, at the end of half a centu- 
ry, I find yuu cantionaly moving on in their footsteps, and on that account 
assailed by that pseudo-religivus madvess which pervades a great portion of 
the public, and the arrogance of that clerical Convocation which, ion Exe- 
ter Hall, and without the sanction of the heads of our Church, would de- 
nounce Ministers and dictate to Parliament, | appeal, in the name of the com- 
mon sense of England, to the authority of those great names which I have 
mentioned. 

‘If Conservatism, bewildered, demands a standard under which it can 
safely rally, I would require no better than that which was wielded, fifty 
years ago, by the firm hand of Mr. Pitt. 

‘ No doubt the present insolence and perverseness of the Irish democracy 





curious passage. After saying that he was disposed to give Ireland a perfect 
equality of commercial advantages, he adds—‘ and if such a line can be found 
—such a pradent and temperate Reform of Parliament as may guard against 
aud gradually cure real defects ‘ ‘ and may unite the 
Protestant interests in excluding the Catholics from any share in the repre- 
sentation or the government of the country .’—Correspondence, p. 40. The 
italics are Mr. Pitt’s; and the sentiments will startle those of our readers 
who have not seen the work (which was printed only for private circulation), 
aud may have overlooked the passage in our extracts from it (vol. Lxx.); 
and it grows particularly curious when we recollect that in about three years 





after, he opene! those communications with the Committee of English Ro- 
|} man Cathoiics which led to his own Relief Bills of 1791 and 1793, and laid 
the foundation of all the subsequent agitation, and have produced a state of 
things the very converse of Mr. Pitt's original idea, by almost ‘ excluding’ 
—not the Catholics, but the Protestanis, trom any share in the representa- 
tion of Lreland, 





offer a temporary difficulty. Separate, by a generous policy, the good from 
» bad ; and, in a spirit lta to hic ames Beitieh: nation, “ Be just and 
ear not.” ’ 

The clear details here quoted will, we have no doubt, influence 
many honest and honourable Conservatives hitherto op to the I 
policy of the present Government. Such men, we think, can hardly hesi- 
tate to agree with the Knight of Kerry, that the safest standard round which, 
in any great national emergency, the country can rally, is that of Mr. Pitt; 
but, at all events, they cannot now deny the injustice which has denounced 
Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues as deserters from that standard. Sir 
eae: wt the desertion, but—the adoption of Mr. 
Pitt’s principles in 1829; and that did not prevent his being called to the 
helm of affairs in 1834 and in 1839—and in 1841, we may almost say elected, 
by the voice of the country, Prime Minister. And when now, in the pur- 
suance of the same principles so sanctioned, and with all that remain of the 
same colleagues collected round him, with the Duke of Wellington* still on 

* It ought not to be forgotten that his Grace’s first appearance in public 
life had been when, as the Hon. Captain Wellesley, he seconded the address 
in the Irish House of Commons, thanking the Crown for its recommenda- 
tion of the great Catholic Relief Bill of 1793.—Jrish Deb. 10th Jan., 1793. 
one hand and Lord Lyndhurst on the other—supported, as before, by Lord 
Aberdeen and Mr. Goalbarn, and strengthened by the co-operation of Lord 
Stanley, and Sir James Graham, who left their party and forfeited office for 
the protection of the Irish Chuarch—when, we say, in these circumstances, 
Sir Robert Peel proposes to increase an existing grant to the College of 
Maynooth, founded by Mr. Pitt, he is assailed by imputations of inconsis- 
tency, nay treachery, and warned in opprobrious and menacing terms of the 
fate of apostates. And this, too, although during his whole parliamentary 
life, as far as we recollect, he never opposed the grant; nay, it washe who, 
in 1813, proposed the increase of £700 to that grant: and on the last May- 
nooth debate, 28th June, 1840, being then in opposition, he supported the 
grant and its principle against a large and zealous body of his political friends 
—the same friends with whom, now again, he is, on the same question, in 
the same antagonist position. And this is called sudden inconsistency, and 
the forfeiture when in, of pledges given when out of office! It seems, 
moreover, already forgotten, that last year he proposed and carried the Chari- 
table Bequests Act—an act of so much wider extent and broader principle, 
that the Maynooth Bill is in fact little more than a codicil to it. Yet thatact 

both Houses almost unanimously—there was but one division against 
it. The opponents were but five in number—perhaps Lord Ashley, Sir 
Robert Inglis, Mr. Colquhoun, Mr. Law, and Mr. Pringle? gentlemes whose 
—— and public character, whose talents and whose principles would 
ave given weight and importance even to so small a minority, and whose 
zeal and vigilance for the interests of the Established Church are so unques- 
tionable? No—on looking into the division list we fiud none of the names 
we have mentioned, and the minority were four Roman Catholics and the 
member for Athlone, a gentleman identified with that interest. On which 
side, then, is the consistency ?—with those who have supported two sister 
bills of identical principles and objects ; or those who, after sanctioning the 
oldest and strongest, turn round with sudden alarm and indignation on the 
younger and weaker? 

But the truth is, that the Knight of Kerry is quite right, and that, in a po- 
litical view, * Maynooth is really a very insignificant object.’ It is im- 
possible to think worse of the principles on which it was founded, the sys- 
tem on which it has been managed, the doctrine it inculeates, and the 
effects it has produced, than we do; but finding it so established, the 
question of the addition of fifty students and an increase of their person- 
al comforts, seems to us of very secondary consideration. The minis- 
ters found the College—a Governmewt institution, be it remembered—- 
in a state of debt. penury, and inefficiency for any good purpose, which 
required their immediate interference; and thinking very wisely, that 
‘ whatever is worth doing is worth doing well,’ they resolved on a large and 
liveral effort to improve the circumstances and thereby elevate the charac- 
ter of the institution and its inmates. They nad been told that Maynooth, 
as hitherto conducted, made ‘ bad Christians and worse objects :’ that alone 
would, we think, have been a sufficient reason for attempting a reformation. 
This, however, was a matter which might have been discussed on its own 
grounds, and would, we think, have excited little or no interest beyond the 
circle—a very respectable and not unimportant one, we admit—which was 
in the habit of contesting the annual grant. 

But an idea has grown up—we cannot say unreasonably, for we ourselves 

take it—that the proposed measure, thoy © limited iu its immediate ob- 
jects, might have larger consequences; au. whether so intended by the 
Government or not—would, in connexion w: ‘1 the Bequests Act, have the 
effect of familiarizing the public mind to endowments fur the Roman Catholic 
Charch, and lead eventually toa Stare provision For THE Roman CATHOLIC 
Crercy. This is, after all, the great and important questioa—the greatest 
and most important that this country has had to decide since the Revolution : 
it is now forced on the consideration of the English public under new cir- 
cumstances and with new lights, historical as well as experimental; the 
question cannot be evaded ; and we feel convinced that its discussion must 
end in the accomplishment of what we believe to be the only measure that 
now offers any reasonable prospect of tranquillizing Ireland, and cementing 
and securing the integrity of the empire. 

We wish we could have discussed this question ouits own distinct grounds ; 
butit is at present so interwoven with the Maynooth bill and the provincial 
Colleges that we cannot well separate them ; and we think that on the 
whole we shall best do our duty to any who may condescend to take an ine 
terest in our opiaion, by meeting those whom we reluctantly call our oppo- 
nents, on the ground they have chosen, and following their arguments im 
the line they have adopted. 

We are ourselves so entirely satisfied of the advantage of the proposed 
measures to the interests of the Established Church,that our first impres- 
sion atthe extentand vehemence of the oppesition exhibited, was wouder—not 
unmixed with satisfaction. We were not sorry to find that the Established 
Church had so many active, even though mistaken friends; but when we 
came to look alittle closer—when we saw from what lips the loudest clam- 
our and from what bands the majority of the petitions proceede¢e—when we 
saw, to use a homely but most just simile, that Churchmen were made the 
cat's paw of Dissenters, and that the opposition to Maynooth was a branch 
of the great conspiracy against all Church establishments, we relapsed into 
our original surprise at the facility wich which mankind may be duped We 
are informed by one on whom we can rely, and who has taken some pains 
with the inguiry, that of the petitions of which we hear so much, more 
than three-fourths are from Dissenters; and we canuot refrain from express- 
ing our astonishment that any sincere member of the Church of England 
should continue his opposition to these measures in concert with the Dissen- 
ters and on such grounds of enmity to all establi-liments as they have une- 
quivocally avowed. That Dissenters should oppose a Romish endowment 
was natural and consistent, but that they should do so in alliance with and 
under the coleur ot solicitude and affection for the Romisi: Charch is new 
and monstrous, and reveals at once the whole secret—that the outcry 
is not against the Maynooth endowment, but against all endowments 
whatsoever, and especially and by name that of the Established 
Church. This is exhibited in a long and rancorous address to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland from the Conference of Protestant Dissenters held in 
Crosby Hall, London, on the 21st and 22nd May, 1845, and signed, on bee 
half of the Conference, ‘ John Burnet,’—from which it is unnecessary to cite 
more than oue of twenty paragraphs charged with the same venom :— 

‘ We have ever held, that of all the grievances under which your country 

has laboured, the establishment of the Anglican Church in Ireland is the 
most unjustifiable and oppressive, and we pledge our efforts to remove from 
you this intolerable burden. We deem ita fundamental maxim, even o f 
the commonest political justice—and in this opinion we are fortified by that 
of the most eminent members of the Roman Catholic Church—that no com- 
pulsory payments can be rightfully demanded for the support of any relig- 
tous system whatever.’ Times, 28th May. 
—with much declamatory verbiage on the same theme, of the duty of re- 
lieving consciences of men of all denominations from the ‘ tncusus of the 
Protestant Church!’ (ib.) Justin the spirit of Dr. Priestley—the organ 
of the same classes of Dissenters—who, in 1790, declared ‘that be hated 
all religious establishments, and that he thought them sinful and idola- 
trous.’ 

The greater part of this long address et the Conference is employed in 
proving that the Maynooth grant is a measure whose primary object is to 
support the ‘incusus ‘coal in this we agree with them. We can have no 
doubt that the present ministers hold the Established Church to be the one 
grand link by which England and Ireland have been and mvat be bound to- 
gether—and that in every great measure which they ;ropose a8 to Ireland 
they mean to hold that liuk steadily in hand. That they have done so on 
this occasion we most firmly believe ; and we therefure earnestly request 





the Duke of Newcastle and Sir Robert Inglis, and those who with them op- 
pose the Maynooth grant out of regard to the Church, to ponder well the 
address of John Burnet—which, intemperate, ard even virvlent as it is in 
terms, has at least the merit of sincerity—and affords an answer more power- 


ful, more conclusive, than any we could make to the letters of his Grace , 
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the speeches of the worthy Baronet, and all the other efforts which, under 
the inflaences or for the purposes of delusion, have been made to represent 
the policy of the Ministers as dangerous to the Established Church. 


a 
THE WEST INDIAN COLONIES. 


Some statistical returns have just been laid before parliament, in reference 
to the West Indian Islands and Guiana, on the motion of Mr. Barkly, the 
member for Leominster, from which we extract the following particulars :— 

A general abstract of the population shows, that, according to the latest 
census, the gross total population of the British West India Islands amount- 
ed to 88,209, and that the number of slaves (since emancipated ), accordin 
to the compensation returns of 1834, amounted to 663,899. The gross tota 
of 889,209 was thus distributed :—Jamaica, 181,633 males and 195,800 fe- 
males; Honduras, 10,000 souls of both sexes; the Bahamas, 12,623 males 
and 12,621 females (an extraordiuary parity of numbers); Barbadoes, 56,004 
males and 66,194 females ; Grenada, 13,732 males and 15,191 females; St. 
Vincent, 12,600 males and 14,648 females; St. Lucia, 9871 males and 11,130 
females: Tobago, 6152 males and 7056 females ; Antigua, 16,722 males and 
19,456 females; Montserrat, $336 males and 4929 females; Bermuda, 223 
males and 236 females; Dominica, 10,788 males and 11,681 females ; St. 
Christopher, 10,523 males and 12,654 females; Nevis, 4418 males and 5153 
females; the Virgin Islands, 3130 males and 3559 females; Trinidad, 30,713 
males and 29,102 females; and British Guiana, 49 787 males aud 48,346 fe- 

males. Of the 377,433 inhabitants of Jamaica, 15,776 are white, 63,529 
coloured or mulatto, and 293,128 black ; 332,922 are natives, and 33,519 
Africans ; 51,707 are under 5 years of age; 47,221 under 10; 62,733 under 
20: 121,309 under 40; 68,499 under 60; and 25,963 above 60 years of age. 

The occupations of the population are thus enumerated :—108 artists, 29 
architects, 61 iculturists, 13 bankers, 564 boatmen, 1555 clerks, 1484 
fisherman and fchfags, 20,571 household servants. 50,653 labourers, 132,192 
agricultural labourers, 267 pastors, 104 military men, 97 mariners, 4! miners, 
433 merchants, 26 pilots, 315 policemen, 3987 planters, 453 professional 
persons, 1672 retail traders, 86 surveyors, 544 storekeepers, 640 teachers, 
7399 tradesmen, 10,097 journeymen, 59 tavern keepers, 948 miscellaneous, 
and 142,831 ‘ gentlemen.’ 

The number of inhabited houses with land, in Jamaica, amounts to 9406; 
the number of sugar estates is 644, coffee pluntations 671, and farms and 
other settlements 22,703. 

The population of the Bahamas is subdivided into 2992 male and 3070 fe- 
male whites, and into 9374 male and 9275 female coloured persons. 3695 
are employed in agriculture, 1690 in manufactures, and 2544 in commercial 

pursuits. 

The whole population of the Windward Islands (Barbadoes, Grenada, 
and Cariacou, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and Tobago), amounted on the 3rd of 
June,1844, to 213,305 souls. Governor Grey informs Lord Stanley, in his des- 

tch ofthe 4th of October last, that the whole may be estimated at 225,000, 
instead of 213,305, some of the returns falling short of the actual numbers. 
The number of acres capable of being brought into cultivation is perhaps 
500,000, of which little more than a quarter, or 130,000 acres, are actually 
cultivated. Society, throughout the islands. is in an orderly and peaceable 
state ; property rests secure ; and the laws, except those of St Lucia, where 
there is a crude and imperfect medley of the old French /oi civile, with 
English ordinances, are simple, certain, and — The climate every- 
where improves in salubrity as cultivation advances. In Barbadoes, Gov- 
ernor Grey says that the climate is as healthy as that of England. Deliberate 
veflection and calculation have led the Governor to the conclusion that, if 
capital be allowed to flow into the Windward Islands, gradually and steadi- 
ly, another 25 years may swell the population to 500,000 souls, and increase 
the quantity of land in cultivation to 400,000 acres, aad the export of sugar 
to 100,000 tons, or nearly half the present consumption of the whole of the 
United Kingdom. ‘The total population of Barbadoes is 122,198, of whom 
30,000 (iu round numbers) are employed in agriculture, and 28,000 in trade 
and business. Of Grenada, the population is 28,293; of St. Vincent, 27,248; 
of St. Lucia, 21,001 ; and of Tobago, 13,208. 

Ot the Leeward Islands, Antigua numbers, 36,405; Montserrat, 7635 ; 
Barbuda, 509; St. Christopher, 23,177; Dominica, 22,469; and Nevis, 
9571. 

The whole population of the Virgin Islands amounts to 6689, and that of 
Trinidad to 60,513. Governor Light, writing from Demerara, says that the 
Creole population is on a steady increase in Guiana. The total population 
on the 31st of December, 1844, amounted to 103,950, which shows an in- 
crease from natural canses during that year of 1226. The number of eman- 
cipated possentty now living in their own dwellings in Guiana is estimated 
at atleast 10,000. The number of emancipated negroes now become free- 
holders, and holding plots of ground as such, amonnts altogether to about 
2940. 





—< 
( From Bell's Weekly Messenger.) 


ON MR. EWART’S MOTION FOR REDUCTION OF 
THE DUTIES ON BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

We well remember the time in the life of the first Lord Liverpool, when 
the main established principle of Euglish commerce was the protective sys- 
tem, both as regarded England against the nations of the Continent, and, as 
respected our own colonies, even against ourselves. The first Lord Liver- 
pool owed his peerage, and rise in life, to bis steady maintenance of this 

tective system in both its branches ; he wrote one or more books upon 
it in his early life, and obtained such a reputation for his knowledge of the 
subject, that the management of the commerce of the country was left en- 
tirely in his hands by the government of the day. Many of our minor navi- 
gation acts, which were brought into give effect to the general act of the 
12th of Charles II., were drawn, brought in, and passed, almost exclusively 
under his influence ; his authority upon such a subject being so great in bath 
houses, that all his trading bills were carried without discussion. 

How different now is the state of things! We have lived to see all these 
bills scouted by the governmeut itself; and scarcely a session passes, and 
scarcely a month of a session, in which one or other of these acts is not re- 
pealed on the motion of the Premier, ‘I freely acknowledge,’ says Sir R. 
Peel, ‘ that all argument, and what J deem all just principles, appear to me 
to be in favour of free trade, and that whatever we still xred of the protec- 
tive system, is an exception imposed upon us only by necessity, and to be 
retained only within such limits and so long as such urgent necessity requires. 
Itrust that the house will do me the justice to acknowledge, that all my 
measures are marked by this principle. I go as tur with free trade as under 
the circumstances I can go; the house and country must wait until circum- 
stances shall allow us to go further.’ 

It is useful to bear in mind, that such are the avowed principles of the 
first minister, and such the acknowledged system upon which the govern- 
ment is to be carried on as regards the conmerce and agriculture of the 
country, We are told in ae words, that what remains of the protective 
system is to be retained only till some opportunity skall arrive to dispense 
with it. ‘It isan exertion,’ says the Premier, ‘to the right course, it is 
forced upon me by circumstances, and [ submit to it only from the necessity 
of the case, and within the limits of such necessity.’ 

Asthis language excited the hopes of the advocates of free trade—and 
indeed it was well adapted for this purpose—it led, on Tuesday night, to a 
further attempt against the agricultural interest in the proceedings ot the 
house, This atlempt was in the shspe of a motion by Mr. Ewart, that the 
house should resolve itself into a committee to take iuto consideration the 
present duty upon butter and cheese, and the policy of reducing or repealin g 
them. The mover supported his motion by insisting on the hardsbip of this 
tax upon the labouring poor. Butter and cheese were their meat, for 
with the exeption of bacon, cheese was the ouly dinner of the labouring 
poor ; cheese was to the English poor what potatoes are to the Irish. There 
was as tnuch cruelty in taxing one as the other. The government would 
lose nothing by the reduction of these duties; it would lead to general con- 
tentment, and would prove the sincerity ofthe minister's recent profession, 
that free trade was the just principle of policy, and that protection was only 
a necessary exception for particular interests under particular circumstan- 
ce8. 

The answer of the government was expected with great eagerness by the 
gentlemen representing the agricultural interest, and some of them looked in 
the face of Sir R. Peel, not only with obvious anxiety, but with something 
which very nearly resembled an angry impatience and a misgiving trust — 
But Sir R. Peel eluded the attack, for'such it might be considered, with his 
usual dexterity. He abstained entirely, and even ayowedly, from auy men- 
tion of free trade or srotective principles ; and thus dextrously avoided the 
necessity either of of ending the free traders by any limitation of the free- 
trade principles which be had formerly announced, or of alarming the agri- 
cultarists by any further explanation or extension of them. He informed 
Mr. Ewart that he felt himself to be under the necessity of opposing his mo- 
tion, but Mr. Ewart would be pleased to understand that he did so on finan- 
cial grounds only. The government would lose 350,000/., the present 
amount of the tax, by the reduction proposed. Now he could not atfurd to 
lose this amount. He had already within the session taken off permanent 
taxes to the amount of 3,490,000/., and in his anxiety to improve trade and 
to diminish the public burdens, he had thus left the revenue of the year 
nearly without any surplus. The reduction of the tax proposed would 
therefore leave us in the peril of haviug a deficiency of not less than 
300,000/. in the income of } year. Here, observing the obvious disap- 
pointment of the agricultural party at the total omission of the agricultural 
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interest in this ministerial speech, Sir R. Peel, turning to them, rather em- 
phatically said :—* If the house has not confidence in the government, let a 
motion of want of confidence be made: that is the proper course.” This 
speech excited Col. Sibthorp to an instant display of his feelings and of his 
own opinions. ‘The right honourable baronet is asking,” said he, “ why 
not bring forward a motion of want of confidence? If such a motion were 
made, the right honourable baronet would probably find himself under the 
necessity of ring recourse to the other side of the house to help him 
throagh I, for one, have no confidence in the government ” 

In the course of the debate Mr. T. Egerton made a humorous and point- 
ed reply to an argument and observation of Mr. Cobden. ‘There are six 
or eight cheese counties altogether,’ said Mr. Cobden, ‘ and if the right hon. 
baronet opposite (Sir R. Peel) will undertake to deal with the question, I 
will show him that these six or eight couuties are oninn a the rest of the 
kinedom with regard to this article ; and, farther, that different counties are, 
in fact, check-mating each other with oats, with barley, with cheese, and 
with butter; and that a system is now very generally pursuing, by which 
persons in different districts are picking each other’s pockets.’ Mr. T. 
Egerton replied that, ‘If the argument of the hon. gentleman as to people 
picking each other’s pockets, were carried out to the full extent, it might 
be said that the manufacturers of Lancashire and Cheshire were picking 
the pockets of all England. While the manufacturers were making enor- 
mous fortunes themselves, they ought not to grudge a fair return for the 
outlay of capital upon land.’ . 

The debate terminated by a division, in which the motion was lost by a 
= My of 98 against it. ‘ 

he above motion was only rendered important because it was looked to 
by both parties as a test of the purposes and principles of ministers upon the 
two contending interests of free trade and protection. Sir Robert Peel, as 
will be seen, was too wary for both parties, and thus escaped, with great 
dexterity, committing himself with either. By opposing the motion he 
conciliated the agriculturists; whilst by founding such opposition upon finan- 
cial grounds only, he avoided directly offending the free traders. 

———_—@—- 

Merropouitan IMpROVEMENTS.— We understand the Commissioners fo 
the Improvement of London have it in contemplation io open a most im 
portant avenue from the west end of the town to the city, with a view o 
relieving the crowd of carriages now so inconveniently congregated at time* 
io Holburn and the Strand. ‘The new street is to continue the line opened 
trom Coventry Street, through Leicester Square to Long Acre, from the 
corner of Bow Street cbliquely across Drury Lane to Carey Street, on the 
south side of Lincoln's Inn Fields; thence across Chancery Lane through 
the Rolls property, midway between Holborn and Flee: Street, to Farring- 
don Street, and passing under an arch to the wide pert of the Old Bailey. 
This valuable opening is again to be intersected by a wide street extending 
from the north side ot St. Clement's Church, known as Pickett Place, into 
the centre of Lincoln’s [nn Fields, across which the street will go directly 
into Holborn, to join Red Lion Street, and thence direct to the Foundling 
Hospital, thus opening a noble avenue, long wanted, from the north to the 
south side of London. ‘There is also every reason to believe thatthe long 
required establishment of the couris of law in a centra) part of the metropo- 
lis will be accomplished. Surveyors have been engaged during the past 
week in measuring the new site, which is to extend trom Boswell Court, 
Carey Street, to Bell Yard, Temple Bar, extending back towards the Strand, 
thus bringing the couris close to Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple, and mid- 
way between the east and west, and north and south portions ot London. 
The plans will be carried out by Mr. Barry, the celebrated architect, and, 
combined with the new streets, north and svuth, east and west, referred to 
above, will indeed be a boon to the public, as well as a vast advantage 
to the metropolis in a healthful as well as a moral point of view.—Od 
server. 





Tue Port Campsett.—Sir Robert Peel has appointed Mr. A Campbell, 
nephew of the poet, to an Office in the Customs, as a token of his respect 
for the memory of Mr. Campbell. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110. 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL’S IRISH POLICY. 

In our last we gave insertion to an indignant article from the Dublin Uni 
versity Magazine, a periodical of acknowledged character and ability, and 
one deeply imbued with ardent Protestant sentiments. The article in ques- 
tion views with distrust and alarm, the course now pursued by the first Minis- 
ter of the Crown and his cabinet, and the writer calls on his Protestant feliow 
subjects to unite to a man, iu order to make head against the torre.’ of po- 
pish influence which is now threatening to overwhelm them. If the Earl 
of Roden and other leadersof the Irish Protestants, cannot be induced to adopt 
means for the purpose of organizing the Protestants of Ireland, the writer 
of the article calls on the people themselves to band together, and unite the 
Protestant Democracy ! 

But the Protestauts of Ireland had scarcely received this advice, when 
they sustained another shock from a quarter that was last of all expected : 
viz., the London Quarterly Review, heretofore one of the mam watch tuw- 
ers of Protestant ascendancy. By an article in the last number of this work, 
the policy of Rir Robert Peel is fully approved ; and not only is the Grant 
to Maynooth, and the Bill for founding the New Colleges, lauded, but the 
Review buldly declares itself in favour of making a Parliamentary provision 
Of this remarkable article we have 
given copious extracts, and recommend them most strongly to the attention 
of our readers. 

At no period during the last half century, has the Protestant and the tory 
party been so divided as at the present moment; a complete division has 
taken place and the largest portion has gone off from the old stock, following 
the footsteps of Sir Robert Peel. The remainder are firm to the old princi- 
ples and have still at their head the Dake of Newcastle, the Earl of Win 
chelsea, Sir Robert Inglis and others. The modern invented term of conser. 
vatism does not sufficiently mark the distinction, although as a general rule 
it may be admitted that the term ¢ory applies to the more u/tra and unyield- 
ing portion of the Protestants, while that of conservative denotes those who 
adopt the more liberal creed of the liberal ’remier. 

Sir Robert Peel’s commercial policy is, in many respects, distinct from his 
Irish policy, although both are called liberal. Many of those who are not 
converts to his notiors of free trade, are willing that an experiment shall be 
made as regards Ireland. Any sacrifices that may be made for tranquilizing 
that county are held to be cheap, when the importance of the object in view 
js considered—while others aver, that any further concessions to the Catholics 
are not only impolitic, but dangerous and sinful. It is difficult to make up 
oue’s mind to the belief of absolute sinfulness that exists in making grants 
for the Catholics. The Catholic faith is the Christian’s faith, and although 
that religion may have been abused by bad men, it does not follow that it 
should be scorned altogether. The abuse of the Catholic form of a Cbris- 
tian’s worship has mainly arisen from ignorance, not only on the part of its 
ministers, but its professors; any plan,then, that will tend to spread knowledge 
and diffuse learning, must have a beneticial effect. And this is the argu. 
ment of Sir Robert Peel. ‘A large portion of our fellow-subjects,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘are Catholics; Catholics they are, and Catholics they will remain in 
Priests, too, they will have, who acquire great influence over 
them, either for good or evil purposes. Why not then direct your efforts 
to those means which will have a tendency to enlighted both priests and 
people? With this view of the case, he proposes the augmented Maynooth 
Grant and the foundation of the Colleges. 

We are unable after full deliberation to break ground against this line of 
if the Maynooth Grant of money was to be taken from Protes- 
tant fands, or if those measures were in any degree coupled with any in- 


spite of you.’ 


argument. 


road on, or fraught with any injury to the Protestant church, its ministers 
or people, they would at once meet our unqualified condemnation. 


But after stating thus much we must candidly express our fears, that the 
measures of the Premier will not be successful. The disorders of Ireland 


are tov old and inveterate to be removed by such means. We think that the 


agitation of Mr. V’Connell will defeat all the efforts of the Cabinet; and we 
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are firmly persuaded that until agitators are pat down by the strong arm of 
Jaw, that there is no hope for Ireland. Still this unfavourable view of the 
case does not, in our opinion, justify the virulent opposition of a large body 

of Protestants. Sir Robert Peel should have been permitted to make his 
experiments; they were neither expensive nor dangerous and did not vio- 
late any great principle. 

It was essential that all the measures of a conservative cabinet should be 
supported by the conservative party ; but the needless opposition of Sir Ro- 
bert Inglis has driven the Premier to seek support from the opposite side of 
the House of Commons, the effects of which caunot give strength or perma- 
nency to the conservative party. Asa matter of policy and cerrect pritci- 
ple, the party should have supported the cabinet to every allowable extent, 
and nothing but a course which threatened the safety of the great institu- 
tion of the country, should have permitted the party to separate from its 
leader. Now itis absurd to say that augmenting the annual grant to May- 
nooth from £9000 to £26,000 per annum placed in jeopardy any great in- 
stitution ; and it is equally absurd to say that the fouuding of three new col. 
leges would be attended with any dangerous consequences to the crown, to 
the church, or to the constitution. Sir Robert Inglis then appeared ina false 
position when he opposed the tory leader on those questions, The tory lea- 
der has carried his two measures in spite of him, which makes his folly the 
more glaring. 

The same system induced the same Sir Robert Inglis and his abettors to 
pursue the same course in 1829. in consequence of the emancipation of the 
Catholics from their political disabilities ; and the consequence Was acom- 
plete disruption of the Tory party, and their exilement from office for the 
space ofeleven years. The Whigs in the mean while revelled in their new- 
ly gotten power, carried the Reform Bill, filled the land with dangerous 
doctrines, and brought the constitution to the verge of destruction . Sir 
Robert Inglis and his party may live to bring about such another catastro- 
phe which may be still more deadly and destructive. In 1829 there was 
indeed greater reason for opposition, beeause the sudden admission of the 
Catholics to political power, naturally begot fears in Protestant breasts ; 
but in the two measures of Maynooth. and the Bill for the New Colleges, 
there is no danger to be apprehended, no principle involved, aud no Pro- 
testant institution put in danger. 

The Quarterly Review goes so entirely over the ground of these objec- 
tions, and rebuts the arguments of the opponents of these measures ao fully, 
that we shall endeavour to give another extract next week. 





MILITARY PENSIONS IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 

We observe by our exchange papers from New Brunswick, that arrange- 
meuts are about being made for the relief of those pensioners belonging to the 
British army, who were so imprudeut as to commute their pensions under 
the regulations which at one time were established by the government: and 
that the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury have called for 
reports of the cases of commuted pensioners, residing in the North American 
Colonies. These papers contain a notification to persons so situated, requir- 
ing them to call upon persons therein named, “ to answer certain inquiries 
that will be made, with a view to their futare benefit.” This, we believe, 
is the second, and we hope will be the complete and final instalment of jus- 
tice to those poor people ; extreme cases, we believe, having been formerly 
provided for. We understand, however, that there are in New Brunswick 
several settlements lying between the head of Belle Isle Bay and the Wash- 
ademoac, in which there are a number of pensioners—the great Waterloo 
settlement is entirely composed of them—who have suffered, and probably 
are still suffering, great destitution, from having, by an inconsiderate act, 
deprived themselves of their pensions ; but ou the list of agents for that Prc- 
vince which has been published, there are none residing witbin a distance 
of seventy or eighty miles, and the appointment of an agent at Belle Isie 
Bay, would be a great convenience to many of those poor people, who mus 
find it difficalt, if not impracticable, to travel a long distance from the set 
tlements. And we feel that we are not acting intrusively in calling the at 
tention of the excellent officer in charge of the Commisseriat at Fredericton 
to the subject; these men, not being in the Province’s list, it is almoet 
impossible that he should know of their existence, residing as they do, in a 
remote part of the country, seldom frequented, and almost unknown to trav- 
elers, and even residents in the Province. 





Canada.—The appointment of Mr. Cayley to the oflice of Inspecto; 
General, seems to meet with general approbation. He is a gentleman ot 
talent and integrity ; and in his political sentiments he professes, we believe, 
those of honourable conservatism. 

Mr. Cayley is promoted to the vacancy caused by the retirement of Mr. 
Robinson, whose short career was so generally and justly lamented. We 
trust that the same stumbling block that stood in the way of Mr. Robinson 
will not obstruct the path of Mr. Cayley; yet if the University Bill be per. 
severed with, it is difficult tosay what results will follow. We then, fer 
vently hope, that when that measure be presented to the legislature again, 
it will be so modified as to meet and obviate the objections of all reasonu- 
ble churchmen. It is, at all times, and in all countries, dangerous to med- 
dle withchurch property. Lord John Russel], by dabbling with it, upse* 
Earl Grey’s Cabinet, and ultimately his own. 1t was the celebrated ‘ Ap- 
propriation clause ’ in the Irish Church Bill, that sounded the death knell 0} 
the Whigs. 

If Sir Robert Peel, in his measures for the reliet of Ireland, had in any 
degree attempted to usurp the property of the Irish Church, he would not 
have been in office at this time, but groping with the Whigs in outer dark- 
ness. This fate would have befallen him as surely as the seveu devils were 
evoked from the body of Mary Magdalene. Let us, then, once more hope 
that the worthy and excellent Governor ¢ ieneral will be able to modify this 
measure, avd make it satisfactory to all parties. In such a case there shoul 
be a mutual spirit of forbearance ; both sides should make reasonable con- 
cessions, and always bear in mind that the prosperity of a state depends, uot 
on the exclusive triamph of one party over another, but by the unanimity «/ 
all parties on great questions. 

CAPTAIN FREMONT’S OVERLAND JOURNEY TO OREGON. 


This officer has made two or three expeditions across the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and on the last occasion conducted a body of American settlers into the 
Oregon Territory. It is well kuown that the party experienced great pri- 
vations, and reached Fort Vancouver in a forlorn and helpless state ; and i: 
is also known that Dr. McLaughlin, the chief officer of the Hudson Buy 
Company at that place, received the pilgrims with unbounded hospitality und 
kindness. The following is a part of Captain Fremont’s Journal acknow- 
ledging the generosity of his reception 

“About nine miles above the Nez Percé fort is the junction of the two great 
forks of the Columbia; the expedition did not go up to the junction, being 
pressed for ti ne. : r e ate 

“ From the South Pass to this place is about 1,000 ‘miles ; and it is abou 
the same distance from that pass to the Missouri river at the mouth of the 
Kansas, it may be assumed that 2,000 miles is the necessary land trave! in 
crossing from the United States to the Pacific Ocean on this line. 

**Captain Fremont proceeded by the river in alarge canoe, from the Me- 
thodist women 8 | establishment below the falls of the Columbia, to Foré 

Vancouver, which he reached about midnight on the 6th of November.— 
This was the furthest westward point of the outward bound journey, being, 
by the route of the expedition, 2,766 miles from Kansas, on the westerr 
frontier of the state of Missouri. 
* . 





* * 7 7 

“ (n the morning, (says Capt. F.) the first object that attracted my attent: 2 
was the barque Columbia, lying at anchor near the landing. She was about 
to start on her voyage to England, and was now ready for sea, being detain- 
ed only in waiting the arrival of the express batteaus, which descend the 





Columbia and its north fork with the overland mail from Canada and Hud- 
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’ which had been delayed beyond their usual time. I immediately 
pone wt Dr. McLaughlin, the executive officer of the Hudson Bay 
Company in the territory west of the Rocky Moun‘ains, who received me 
with the courtesy and hospitality for which he has been eminently distin- 

ished, and which makes a forcible and delightful pe on a travel- 
a from the long wilderness from which we had issued. | was immediate- 
ly suppl.ed by him with the necessary stores and provisions to refitand sup- 
port my party in our contemplated winter journey to the States; and also 
with a Mackinaw boat and canoes, manned with Canadian and Iroquois 
voyageurs and Indians, for their transportation to the Dalles of the Columbia. 
In addition to this efficient kindness in furnishing me with these necessary 
supplies, | received from him a warm and gratifying sympathy in the suffer- 
ing which his great experience led him to anticipate for us in our homew 
j , and a letter = ptm ate her and credit for wtp oto of the 
‘Hudson Bay Company into whose posts we might be driven by unex- 

ted misfortune. i 

“Of course the future supplies for my party were paid for, bills on the 
Government of the United States being readily taken; but every hospitable 
attention was extended to me, and I accepted an invitation to take a room 

in the fort, ‘ and to make myself at home while I staid.’ ” 

The following brief but significant observations occur on the 13th and 
14th September, when the expedition was in latitude 41 deg. 42 miu. 43 
sec. and longitude 112 deg. 05 min. 12 sec. : ' 

“The people tu-day were rather low-spirited, hunger making them very 
quiet peaceable; and there was rarely an oath to be heard in the camp 
—not even a sulitary enfant de garce. It was time for the men with an 
expected supply of provisions from Fitzpatrick to be in tke baa, ek -boge e ; 
aud the gun was fired at evening, to give them notice of our locality, but 
met with no response. 

“ September 14.—The people this evening looked so forlorn that I gave 
them permission to kill a fat young horse which [ had purchased with goods 
from the Snake Indians, and they were very soon restored to gayety and 
good humour. Mr. Preussand myself could not yet overcome some remains 
of civilized prejudices, and preferred to starve a little longer ; feeling as much 
saddened as if a crime had been committed.’ 

‘I found many American emigrants at the fort; others had already 
crossed the river into their land of promise—the Walabmette valley. Uthers 
were daily arriving, and all of them had been furnished with shelter, so far 
as it could be affurded by the buildings connected with the establishment. 
Necessary clothing and provisions [the latter to be afterwards returned in 
kind from the produce of their labour] were also furnished. This friendly 
assistance was of very great value to the emigrants, whose families were 
otherwise exposed tomuchsuftering iu the winter rain, which bad now com- 
menced, at he same time that they were in want of all the common ne- 
cessaries of life. Those who had taken a water conveyance at the Nez 
Percé fort continued to arrive safely, with no other accident than bas been 
already mentioned. The party which had passed over the Cascade moun- 
tains were reported to have lost a number of their animals, and those who 
had driven their stock down the Columbia had brought them safely in, and 
found for them a ready and very profitable market, and were already pro- 
posing to return to the States in the spring for another supply. 

“ La the space of two days var preparaticns had been completed, and we 
were realy to set out on our return. [t would have been very gratilying 
to have gone down to the Pacific, and, solely in the interest and in the love 
of geography, to have scen the ocean on the western as well as on the east- 
ern side of the continent, so as to give a satisfactory completeness to the geo- 
graphical picture which had been formed in our minds; but the rainy sea- 
son had now regularly set in, avd the air was filled with fogs and rain, which 
left no beauty in any scenery, and obstructed observatioas. The object of 
my instructions had been entirely fulfilled in having connected our recon- 
noissance with the surveys of Captain Wilkes ; and, although it would have 
been agreeable and satisfactory to termimate also our ruder astronomical ob- 
servations, [ was not, for such a reason, justified to make a delay in waiting 
for favourable weather.” 

This ig the way in which British officers receive those who are coming to 
dispossess them, if they can, of the country. Some may be inclined to doubt 
its policy ; but Dr. McLaughlin has uniformly pursued this course to all the 
Americans who have goue thither. In the case of Capt. Fremont and bis 
party, then, Dr. McLaughlin has done nothing more than exercise that 
generosity and kindness which have always marked his cheracter, There are 
very few wanderers we believe in that part of the world who have not been 
partakers ofhis bounty. As Dr. McLaughlin is the “ chief executive officer 
of the Hudson's Bay Company ” west of the Rocky Mountains, ana as we 
have seen in what manner he exercises his functions when weary travellers 
reach his door, we trust the circumstance will screen him and his fellow of- 
ficers of the samecompany from those censures and imputations that many 
have been disposed to cast upon them. In his conduet, we see nothing like 
the hostility to the American settler that has been pretended, existed ; and 
least of all any desire to encourage or wink at outrages or hostility on the 
part of the savages of the region who are confessedly under the influence of 
the Company. 

DEATH OF THE SON OF TIPPOO SAIB. 

There is always a melancholy interest attendant on fallen greatness, and 
we have felt it in perasing the following, which we found in a London 
paper. Tippoo Saib, the son of Hyder Ali, was a powerful Indian prince ; 
a great tyrant, it is true, and a great enemy of the English. He at length 
fell at the seige of Seringapatam, fighting with all the ferociousness of his 
character. His dynasty was then set aside, for the barbarities of the 
Black Hole at Calcutta had marked it for destruction. The prince whose 
death we now narrate was one of the children of Tippoo ; whether he was 
the last we know not, butat any rate, we believe the race is nearly extinct. 


Witt or aN Inpian Prince.—The will of Prince Jameho Deen, one of 
the Mysore Princes, and ninth son of the late Tippo Sultan, has just been 
administered to in the Ecclesiastical Court in Eogland, annexed to letters of 
administration limited to the personal estate of his Highness in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. The effects are sworn under 25,000/. His highness could 
speak, read, and write the English language. His will is chiefly in English, 
interspersed with Persian characters. By the will be directs that 500 sicca 
rupees shall be expended on his funeral, including all ceremonies attendant 
thereon for 40 days—that no monument be erected over his grave. _Be- 
queuths the whole of his property at Russaupuglah, in Calcutta, and -all 
his estate, real and personal, to thejagents of the government of Bengal—the 
interest in alms to be given to the poor quarterly, in copper, grain or cloth. 
He directs that 8000 sicca rupees, which has « Bal been allowed by the 
| i egg ae in council in Bengal, on the death of any of the sons of Tippoo 

ultan, may also be given in alms to the distressed poor. The will then re- 
@ites, that about the year 1807, ayoung woman of the age of 16 or 17 years, 
without any relations, begged to be received into the mehal, and she was 
employed as ayah to his mother; he took compassion and admitted her into 
his mehal as cowasis, where she was afterwards delivered in the zenanah of 
ason, who was named Buddruddeen, alias Saltaun Anlum. 

Though not the issue of his body he adopted him as his son, having at 
that time no issue of his own; but after fall deliberation, and on account of 
his ill conduct and disobedience and constant use of intoxicating drugs, and 
his having cultivated friendship and intimacies with common persons, not 
only degrading to himself, but to him, the prince did in June, 1832, turn 
him out of the dwelling-house with an allowance of 80 sicca rupees month- 
iy, for the support ot himself and mother; aud by his will he declares that 
he has no claim whatever upon him or his estate, and that he (Buddruddeen) 
had voluntarily signed a declaration to that effect. The will further recites, 
that ever since the prince was of the age of four years he has been under 
thecare and superintendence of the government of Bengal; and as the 
have uniformly treated him with kinduess, be does hope and expect they will 
confirm and allow all the desires of his last will. Amongst the property to 
be disposed of for the poor, besides houses aud Company’s papers, there is 
a diamond head ornament, called ghool, set with 30 large diamonds and two 
round large emeralds; the two strings or ends of the above ornament are 
set with 17 large diamonds and 1 emerald, with 64 large pearls, 17 small 
ditto, 1 large diamond ring, 1 gold waist-buckle, set with 3 large emeralds 
and 56 diamonds. a 





THE GREAT BRITAIN. 

The mammoth steamer, the eighth wonder of the world, sails today on herre- 
turn to good old England: may her voyage be prosperous, for she carries with 
her the best wishes of the best people in America. Her prolonged stay has 
enabled thousands to visit her to admire her b sauty and symmetry, and to 
wonder at her magnitude and vast proportions. The man of science must 
rejoice at this great and successful experiment—this triamph of art and skill 
over difficulties and opposition ; whilst all those who speak the English lan- 
guage must exult in this new instance of the indomitable enterprise of the 
auglo-Saxon race. 

Captain Hoskeu, her skilful and gentlemanly commander, with Mr. Rich- 
ard Irvin, gave an elegant entertainment to their friends on board the vesse 











on Thorsday. It was attend by about 200 persons, many of them of the first 
distinction. The meeting was a gay and cheerful one, and will be long re- 
membered by those who were present ; and we avail ourselves of the op- 
portunity to present to our readers the following lively description from the 
columns of the Commercial Advertiser. 

THE GREAT BRITAIN. 


We joined a goodly number of merchants and other geutlemen, yesterday 
afternoon, in a visit to the Great Britian. As the other object of the visit 
was to inspect thoroughly the monster vessel, we pat on our most Paul Pry- 
ish character and, keeping close to the wake of Captain Iosken, resolved to 


ard | 88¢ all that could be seen that we might judge whether the press here aud 


in England had done her more than justice, or whether the Boston press had 
not, to some exteut, allowed their jealously of New York to lead them into 
statements injurious and unjust to the mammoth iron steamer. 

There wasa very | company present, and we did nothear a single ex- 
ception to the general admiration of her construction and arrangements and 
the fullest confidence in her powers, which were expressed on all sides— 
and this before the ‘ gentlemen took wine together.’ A right idea of her 
strength cannot be formed until one has gone down, down, down, into her 
capacious chambers and bold and engine rooms, and indeed all through her, 
for strength is the ruling prineiple in all her majestic proportions below 
deck. As to ‘ breaking her back &c,’ we rather suspect that old Neptune 
would be quite as likely to snap his trident in the attempt, for he would no 
longer have Diana of the woods to fight with, but Vulean of the iron 
roc 

The upper decks and saloons we have before described, and will there- 
fore only add that a dessert, copious enough in all conscience, was esate 
in the dining saloon, where for a pleasant hour the good qualities of the ship 
and her commander were the theme of every tongue. Captain Hosken 
drank the health of the company. Philip Hone, Esq. proposed the 
Great Britain and her gallant commander, which was received with hon 
ours. 

The health of friends on both sides of the Atlantic was proposed by Cap- 
tain Hosken; the American and British army and navy—may they never 
meet but in amity and friehdship, by Colonel Bankhead ; the officers of the 
royal navy—respected by all nations on the face of the globe, still more en- 
deared to us when they come among us in the peaceful walks of life, by 
Prosper M. Wetmore: the Great Britain—the two continents united by an 
Archimedean screw, by Robert A. West; the President of the United States, 
the Queen, steam and its power, by various gentlemen, and the company 
broke up in pleasant humour.—The Great Britain sails on Saturday, with a 
good complement of passengers and a full cargo 





War or no war? 
Mexico.—We can give our readers no satisfactory solution of this enigma: 
Our hopes and wishes, however, are still on the side of peace, and it is ditfi- 
cult for us to bring ourselves to the belief that war will grow out of the pre- 
sent state of things. 

»", We are requested to state that the Angle- American Free Church will 
be opened, and service performed on Sunday next, by the Rev. Mr. 
Marcus. We refer to the advertisement for information as to time and 
place. — 

NEW WORKS. 

“ Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy.” —Harper and Brothers have issu- 
ed part 10 of this admirable publication : comprising like its former num- 
bers a large and valuable amount of useful information for families. Two 
more numbers wlil complete the work, which will be illustrated with over 
1000 plates, price $3. 

“ Harper's Illuminated Shakspeare.”—Nos. 63-4 of this truly national 
edition of the great bard, includes some splendid engravings by Hewitt af- 
tea the designs of Weir, &c. 

“ Miss Beecher’s Domestic Economy.” —The Harpers have just published 
this work designed expressly forthe use of mothers and daughters. It 
seems fitted exactly to supply that precise kind of instruction found no where 
else in books; it abounds in valuable suggestions respecting the duties 
which are proper to the domestic relations of life, especially those which 
concern mothers, to whom indeed the volume is expressly dedicated. 

“ Genius and Character of Burns,” by Protessor Wilson. Every body, 
at least in Scotland, who has come to years of understanding, has heard the 
name of Robert Burns; his poems are to be found in every cottage and in 
every mansion, and his verses serve to warm alike the heart of both noble 
and peasaut. Professor Wilson has happily described the character of those 
writings, which found such ready responses in the feelings of his country- 
men—Burns wrote not to please or surprise others—but in his own crea- 
tive delight; and even after he had discovered his power to kindle the sparks 
of nature wherever they slumbered, the effect to be produced, seldom seems 
to have been considered by him, assured that his poetry could not fail to 
produce the same passion in the hearts of other men from which it boiled 
over inhis own. This volume forms No. X XI of Wiley & Putnam’s Libra- 
ry of Choice Reading. 


Nos. 2 and 3 of the ‘‘ Medici Series of Italian Prose,” comprising the 
Florentine Histories of Niccolo Machiavelli, translated by C. Edwards Les- 
ter, Esq.—Paine & Burgess, 62 John Street. 

THE GRAND RETURN CRICKET MATCH BETWEEN THE ST. 
GEORGE’S CLUB AND THE PLAYERS OF ALL CANADA. 


The much desired return match between these celebrated cricketers com- 
menced on the ground of the St.George’s Club, onthe Bloomingdale Road 
on Thursday morning last. The weather was every thing that could be de- 
sired. 

The players and a considerable numberof their friends were on the ground 
atan early hour. Some mutual preliminaries having been entered into be- 
tween the parties, the principal of which were that all balls striking the 
fence two rans should be counted for it; aud if the ball was driven over the 
fences into the adjoining fields, three runs should be allowed for it. Messrs. 
Bradshaw and Pierson were then appointed umpires; the former on behalf 
of the St. George’s Club, and the latter on behalf of the Canadian players. 
The wickets were pitched about ten o’clock, and shortly after the play com- 
menced. At this time there could not be fewer than three thousand persons 
present, 





The ground at this time had a very gay and animated appearance. At the 
upper end of the field was pitched the large tent of the St. George’s Club, 
from above which floated the red cross of St. George at one end, and the 
stars and stripes of America at the other. 

Messrs. Tinson and Wright, of the St. George’s Club, opened the game, 
Winckworth bowling. There was much cautious playing by these at the 
wickets, but Winckworth appeared to be rather too much for them. After 
the delivery of a few balls, Wright's timbers were sent flying, he only having 
scored two. Worse luck appeared to attend Messrs. Turner, R. Ticknor, 
and G. Wheatcroft; for five sutcessive balls Winckworth scattered their 
wickets without scoring a single one. Thus went out three of the main 
props of the St. George’s Club, four wickets down and only four scored. 
Tinson stuck to his bat, but could make little off the bowling of Winckworth, 
and was at length caught by Hornby in a most beautiful style, having scored 
two. In making one of his rans Mr. Tinson received a severe fall, which 
rendered him insensible fora short time, but he soon recovered and resumed 
his play. Doubtless his fall aided much to his being so unsuccessful, as to 
cause him ‘o lose the coolness and steady play he previously exhibited. J. 
Ticknor, who played instead of Mr. Green, made some most beautiful play. 
He kept possession of his bat for one hour and forty-five minutes, scoring 
28. Winckworth appeared unable to hit his wicket. At length Barneby 
took the ball, and after some three or four deliveries was successful in striking 
his wicket. Groome then went in, but his reign was brief indeed, for in 
about five minutes Winckworth had his wicket about his lieels, after scoring 
one. Dudson played capitally and was more successful ; he took infinite 
pains, but after scoring twelve he was bowled out by Barneby. Syme was 
not so fortunate, although he spared no pains; he scored two in about ten 





more unfortunate, he received only 





about four balls when Sharp struck his 

wicket without letting him score one. Mr. Bates hove his bat off the ground 
not being out. 
The fielding throughout this innings was, on the whole, most capital, and 
elicited great admiration. Dr. Liddell as wicket-keeper, and Hornby as 
long stop, showed themselves quite at home. Sharp’s bowling appeared to 
confound his opponents; only one run was made from it, in about one hour 
and a half. Shipway, at the off-faint, did much good service. J. Ticknor 
made some beautiful two and three strikes during his play, sending the ball 
over and against the fences several times. His play was greatly admired 
and much applauded. There were about twenty overs, orsome 120 balls 

delivered in the innings, which closed about ten minutes before two o’- 
clock. 

The following is a summary of the score, in the order the players weut 
in:— 

ST. GEORGE'S @LU B-—-FIRST INNINGS. 


Tiuson, ¢ Hornby, b Winckworth .........---.----- 2 
Pepeent,.W WGRWOPt...o..<..2..ccsccccasesesece 2 
Tarner, b Winckworth ...................------- 0 
R. Ticknor, b Winckworth...................----- 0 
G. Wheatcroft, b Winckworth .-..............---- 0 
J. Ticknot, b Baracby.. bs 65.4. 465... . cccccacceses 28 
Groome, b Winckworth.......-...........------- 1 
os onc dncvacecces co aeencenn 12 
Syme, c Conuelly, b Barneby.......-...-......---- 2 
WE WO GSCI. SLU. eee en bee -- 0 
PE OI sis tad scevibaided> sess. 4.seantees - 0 
a ba i cal el nti e's ieee se 1 
CE Ms anak hee a kid cues 65.4emae ane 1 
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The players then proceeded to the club-honse adjoining, to partake of re- 
freshments, which occupied them about an hour. About five minutes before 
three o’cleck, play was called ; Messrs. Winckworth and Barneby took the 
bats; Groome delivered the first ball to Winckworth. His play was cau- 
tious and beautiful. Barneby made a capital three strike, and shortly after 
was canght out in fine style by Tinson. The first good blow that Winckworth 
made shivered his bat. Sharp succeeded Barneby with the bat, and in about 
twenty minutes afterwards was caught by Syme in fine style, after scoring 
eight. Hornby then went in, where he remained near upon two hours ; 
and notwithstanding the excellent bowling of Groome and others to the con- 
trary, he scored some 28, frequently making two and three strikes; he 
appeared not to have field-room sufficient, as he frequently sent the ball 
beyond its boundaries. He is certainly one of the most powerful hitters, 
and beautiful players we ever saw. Groome was at length successful in 
reaching his wicket, when he least expected it. Winckworth remained with 
his bat one hour and fifty-seven minutes, scoring 12, when he was bowled 
out by Dudson. Wilgress’s luck was against him, Dudson caught his wicket 
ere he scored asingie one. Dudson was almost as unsuccessful against 
Birch; he only scored tour; in making one of his rans, Birch fell about 
two lengths distant from his wicket, when all present thought he was out, 
but no sooner did he reach the ground than his bat and arm extended the 
latter inside the mark, ere the wicket keeper struck his wood. Wright 
bowled Shipway out beautifully, after scoring seven. Heavyside’s reign at 
the wicket was brief indeed; Groome nobbed his timber ere he scored one. 
Dr. Liddell after scoring three, hit his wicket, and out he went. A second 
or third ball from Groome closed Connelly’s stand at the wicket with a 0. 
Captain Pocklington bore his bat in triumph off the field. 

Throughout this innings the play of the Canadians elicited great admira- 
tion from several veteran cricketers, even many of their oppovents were not 
limited in their praise and applause. The fielding of the St. George’s Club 
was not such as we have seen, or at least, on the whole they were not so 
successful with it as on previous similar occasions. Hornby was backed to 
getas many as either J. Ticknor, Wright or Tarner collectively; but owing 
to Groome’s bowling did mot succeed. Dudson gave some excellent speci - 
mens of improvement, particularly in his bowling. Winckworth evidenced 
himself a most efficient wicket keeper. Birch did not appear so free in the 
field as we have seen him ; he let one or two balls go by, which is rather 
unusual with him. Bates as long stop was also unfortunate, some 4 or 5 
byes told against him. Groome was also more unfortunate; out of some 
nine wide balls, he delivered six ; a thing we never recollect his doing be- 
fore. There were about 42 overs or 250 balls delivered in this innings. It 
was concluded a few minutes before six o’clock. The following is a sum- 


mary :— 
CANADA—FIRST INNINGS. 

POI. SCs aks 6500 4s dng oes) 0osegess & 12 
Barneby, c Tinson b Wright.........-...----------- 3 
Sharp, c Syme b Groom... .-.....---.----- eeeeee- 8 
Hornby, b Groome. ..... 2.2066 cs.oee cecccocacees 28 
EE eT IT roe 0 
at nas chen ctneds danas aceneened 4 
Shipway, b Wright.........---...---.--+---+--++-- 7 
Heavysides, b Groom.... .--. .--- ..2220 +--+ 22-000 0 
pS NT RE Se ee Py eee 3 
EE ND, acs a cenhoe eth eereasne 64 pen’ ot 0 

eer ery ay ern 
eee ee ee ee ee ee 
ee a een 
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The Canadian players beating the St. George’s on the first innings by 34. 

Srconp Day—Fripay, Avo. 29.—The day was as fine as the previous 
one, and the numbers present equal, if not surpassing in number those on 
the day preceding, particularly of ladies. The arrangements were the same 
ason the previous day. The only difierence was in the play made by the 
contending parties. 

The wickets were pitched at eleven o'clock, but it was not until near 
upon half past, that the play commenced. The reason cf this delay no one 
appeared to know; it is very unusual with bona fide cricketers. With 
them punctuality is the soul of cricket as wellas of business. B. B. Tilt, 
Esq , of Boston, was appointed umpire on behalt of the Canadians, in con- 
sequence of the absence of Mr. Pierson, the umpire on the previous day. 
The members of the St. George’s Society went in; the first ball was given 
by Sharp to Bates. It soon became evident that the St. George’s members 
were about to play a different game to that of their first innings, and Bates 
gave asample of it by his cautious play, and the pains taking he evinced 
throughout. In other respects the play was very similar to that he display- 
ed on the previous day. There is no occasion to give particulars farther, 
the summary will speak for the result. All his companions performed ditto, 
the consequence was that they almost doubled the score they made on the 
previous occasion. This made the party look up not a little, and some of 
the spectators to speculate a trifle on the result, by taking any considerable 
odds offered against the Canadians. 

The following is the result :— 


THE ST. GEORGE'S CLUR—SECOND INNINGS. 





minutes, and then was caught out by Sharp in gallant style. Wild was stil] 


Turner, c Wilgress, b Sharp..................-... 2 
Bates, b ou ee cee S 
Wheatcroft, b Winckworth....................-.-. 6 
Syme, c Wilgress, b Sharp..................--2265 7 
Wrne ORINOIIIE 6Us oieis 55k oc cids ssn ccececensedh 
Sy Sinn ciiie nencen cece sccoscnscatet 
Deco ccetogpoce al 
Dudson,c Barneby, b Sharp.........-.-----------17 
NOI oo once ccce dubs cecscc cc cntcvseced & 
ES Cate dala dascccee osnbduawdst et 5 
R Ticknor, c Wilgress, b Sharp. .------------------ 1 
I ia ois on gcc gsesemunssusbenal 3 
BGO WANS. 220 on cccncc ccccce cocces cece cevcccces 13 
93 
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‘Lo produce this some 270 balls were delivered. Out of the above wide 
and bye balls, Barneby made eleven. 

Canadian Players, Second Innings.—The tables appeared to be turned 
on this party ; St. George’s were in luck, and the Canadians out of it. The 
following is the result of the play, after the receipt of about 240 balls :— 


Birch, c. R. Tickner eovcec coe Pee cere eee eT eee ee eee 1 
Winckworth, b. GrOOME. cecccccccccesccccccccsccs 1 
Sharp, c. R. Tickner....-..seccsseeee-ceececesees 9 
Hornby, b. Groome......seseeeieescecceneeeeeee lO 
Barneby, b. Groome.....+++----seeeeseeeeeceeeees O 
Wilgress, b. Groome......seeeeesecevevcccesevscesla 
Polkington, b. Groome........seccececseccsscceses & 
Be Cid CIO. cc ctescceeacttosecstececeees. © 
Shipway, N. 0..ccccccccceccccccccccvcccs seccees 
Connelly, n. 0... .- o cccccccececesscocececcecescocs I 
Wile Balla. cc ccccccccccccccosoesecccescescels 
Bye Balle. cecseinccoccs seovccescecvoccccses 4 


— 
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The Canadians thus winning by one, with two wickets to go down. Out 
of the above Wide and Bye balls, Groome made ten. 


THE DRAMA. 

Park Tazatre.—Mr. Hackett made his appearance last Monday evening, 
in his favourite character of Falstaff, in the 1st part of Henry IV., and was 
received with more than usual enthusiasm by a crowded house. He has 
played his accustomed round of characters during the week with complete 
success—and to excellenthouses, considering the intense heat of the weather. 

The part of Falstaff seems to have fallen into Mr. Hackett’s hands, by 
general consent, both here and in England, as his own exclusive right. We 
do not feel disposed to contest the justice of Mr. Hackett's claims. He is, 
perhaps, the best living representative of this most substantial comic charac- 
ter that was ever invented, and yet the picture of this incomparable creation, 
is not to our mind, fully embodied ia Mr. Hackett’s personation. We ac- 
knowledge that the conception of the part is that of a consummate artist, 
deeply imbued with a knowledge of his author. Mr. Hackett has not lefta 
shade of the character unmarked ; his by-play, too, is rich and effective, and 
his personal embodiment of the unctuous knight, is all that could be desired, 
In all these accessories, Mr. Hackett has materially improved. There is 
now a finish in his general representation—as far as these minor points are 
concerned, that leaves little room for the strictures of criticism. 

It is the style of delivery that we object toin Mr. Hackett’s personation- 
The rich and unrestrained wit, and the extravagant humour of Falstaff, 
which the Poet has made, as it were, involuntary emanations of the character, 
seem all laboured and prepared by the actor; and what is worse, they are 
at times tediously so. Now we conceive this radical defect might be obvia- 
ted. Falstaff revels in the luxuriance of his jests and repartees, as parts and 
parcels of his nature, they seem but the exuberances of his ever-teeming 
imagination thrown off wit hout effort, and proceeding from that mine of wit 
which appears inexhaustible; Mr. Hackett on the contrary, renders all 
these effusions hesitatingly, like a man floundering for similies, or a punster 
concocting his small artillery of wit. He wants the glibness and ready self- 
possession of Falstaff. And the consequence is, that the dialogue is 
frequently dry and tedious. We felt these defects very palpably on Monday 
evening ; his performance in the Merry Wives of Windsor on Wednesday, 
was less open to the strictures we have made. 

We regretted to see the very indifferent manner in which the play of Henry 
IVY. was put upon the stage on Monday last. Mr. Dyott is sound and judici- 
ous, when kept within the sphere of his capabilities; it is no disparagement to 
him to say that he was not equalto Hotspur, and yet there was much to praise 
in it; his first scene wasabove mediocrity—the fine apostrophe to honour, was 
given with great spiritandeffect; the performance was however unequal, and 
lacked the predominant impulsive energy of Hotspur. Mr. Barry was the 
Henry}! ¥ ; grave and sententious as usual, disarming criticism by its respecta- 
ble mediocrity. Mr. Roberts was entrusted with the part of Prince Henry 
and transformed the future hero of Agincourt into & Sir Alfred Highflyer, or a 
character of that genus ; it was really painful to witness this emasculation 
of Shakspeare Of the other male characters we furbear comment. Shaks- 


peare appears to have become almost a dead letter language to the mass of 


actors of the present day. Mrs. Abbott looked bewitchingly lovely as Lady 
Percy, and Mrs. Vernon made much of Mrs Quickly—it wants, however, 
the unctuous richness of her Mrs. Quickly, in the Merry Wives. 


At the close of the performance Mr. Hackett was loudl y called for. He 
immediately responded to the wish of his friends, and thanked them in a 
speech. which from the admirable sentiments it expressed we transcribe ver- 
batim, as we find it reported in the Express of Tuesday last. 


“ Ladies and Gentlemen—In December last, I took my farewell of this au- 
dience, on the eve of my departure for Europe. Since that time [ have been 
well received in the British metropolis and the Provinces, and have had the 
happiness of appearing, by express appointment, before the Majesty of Eng- 
mS (Applause ) I speak of this with satisfaction—although it is ever with 
still greater pleasure | appear before my friends and countrymen at home. 
(Applause)—But I always remember, when visiting England, that, though 
separated politically from her, we are yetone in many interests ; that our 
laws, like hers, are based —_ those of Alfred, and that we both speak the 
language of Milton and Shakspeare. (Great applause.) I will not detain 
you longer, ladies and gentlemen, for I feel too sensibly your kindness in 
coming hither to welcome me home, on an evening so inclement, and when 
[have not been able to do anything like justice to the personation [ have 
been attempting. (Applause.) From my heart, I sincerely thank you, and 
am happy to meet you once again.”’ 


On Tuesday, Jonathan in England was revived ; Mr. Hackett resuming his 
original character of Solomon Swop. This part was, for many years, his ex- 
elusive property—competition has divided the laurels he originally gained, 
yet he still stands pre-eminent in the part. It is an artist-like performance, 
more solid than the personation of his contemporaries, and yet abundantly 


ludicrous and amusing. Mr. Hackett has become the linguist of the stage | street. 'N. B. The regular Aca 


and the conseqnence is, that his various assumed dialects, are occasionally 
obtruding in improper places—for example—his yankee is scarcely as pure 
as formerly—while in Falstaff we are at times startled by the nasal intona- 
tion of the down easter, or the gutteral inflections of his Rip Van Winkle, 
Mr. Bass gave a truthful specimen of the Yorkshireman in Andrew Bang 
—this gentleman is nightly growing into favour, and we look forward to 
some of his Shaksperiau characters with great interest, which the coming 
engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Kean will enable him to represent. 
Mr. Hackett displayed the versatility uf his powers by appearing as Mons. 
Mallet in the afterpiece—and we doubt whether there is any living actor 
who could so perfectly represent this admirable dramatic sketch. It is the 
part in which he won the approbation of the Royalty of England—and the 
elegant testimonal to his talents, awarded by Priace Albert, is really an in- 
cident almost historical in its character—as exhibiting the liberality of feel- 
ing evinced by the representative of a proud uation to the great enemy of 
that nation, whose memory and genius, forms the subject of touching eulo- 
gy inthe ex-Major of the great Napoleon. Hackett’s delineation of this 
character would alone stamp him as an artist. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor was produced on Wednesday, with a new 
candidate for public favour, in the mart of Master Slender—a Mr. Faller, 
from Charleston. This gentleman did not exhibit any striking comic pow- 
ers in his performance—indeed, the character is ove requiring such peculiar 
capacities, that no actor of ordinary abilities can adequately embody it. Mr. 
Fuller was respectable. De Walden assumed Placide’s old part of Dr. Ca 





ing down these exuberances, and play more in the spirit necessary for a 
theatre that claims the title of being the legitimate. 

Mr. Hackett terminated his engagement with a benefit last evening, and 
we cannot doubt but that it was, in every sense, a substantial proof of the 
estimation he is held in, as an artist and a man. 

On Monday Mr. and Mrs. Kean will commence their engagement. They 
have selected the sterling play of the Gamester for their opening night ; on 
Thursday evening, Much Ado About Nothing will afford a high treat to the 
lovers of the drama. All remember the exquisite Beatrice of Ellen Tree, 
and we understand that the Benedict of Mr. Kean is a performance of the 
highest excellence. A brilliant career is in prospect for these gifted artists. 
We perceive that the prices to the boxes have been raised on this occa- 
sion, to the original standard of one dollar. The precedent was established 
in the case of Macready, and the joint attraction of Mr. and Mrs. Kean seem 
fairly to warrant its adoption in their favour. 

Mr and Mrs. Bianp make their debit this evening in the Lady of Lyons. 
These distinguished actors bring with them an established reputation. Mrs. 
Bland is considered by the critics very littie inferior to her gifted sister 
Helen Faucitt; and Mr. Bland is a promising young tragedian—a line of 
characters much needing an adequate representative at the Park. 

Bowery TuHeatre.—There has been no positive novelty at this house 
during the week, unless the rivival of one of Major Noah’s successful pro- 
ductions may be classed as such. it was highly relished by the audience, 
and it is to be regretted that the worthy author’s numerous avocations do 
not afford leisure for the production of another piece—especially at a period 
when native dramatic literature is in demand. A new national drama is an 

nounced for Monday next. 

Nis.os.—The French troupe commenced representations of their series 
of delighful operas at this establishment on Monday, to an excellent house. 
On alternate nights the English vaudeville company perform. Brougham 
is still delighting crowded audiences with his rich delineations of Irish char- 
acter. Niblo is certainly in the ascendant this season, for no matter what 
attractions he presents, the Garden is always crowded. 

Cuataam Turatre.—Mr. Booth is again playing his accustomed round 
of parts. His Luke, on Wednesday, was a powerful display of his yet undi- 
minished vigour. On Monday, the long expected Bohemian Girl will be 
presented. 





OUR NEXT PLATE. 


In the next offering to our subscribers, we shall redeem a promise made, 
some time ago, by presenting them with a superb engraving of SIR 
WALTERSCOTT. It will be the largest plate yet engraved of that great 
man, and in point of execution it will be equal, if not superior to Netson. 
It will be twenty-one inches by sixteen—and will therefore be a companion- 
plate of the great naval hero. aa 

The etching is already completed, and Mr. Sadd is daily engaged on the 
work. 

The subject is an exact copy of the well-known plate, where Sir Wal 
ter is seen sitting in his study at Abbottsford, the walls covered with ancient 
armour, &c. The finish and execution will be of the most brilliant charac 
ter; and we pledge ourselves that every impression shall, as a work of art, 
be intrinsically worth One Guings. 

*,* In our last we were in error jin ’saying that we had already issued 
the plate of the Capitol at Washington The plate is engraved, bat not yet 
-ssued.s 





PARK THEATRE, 
Monday—First night of the engagement of Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES KEAN,— 
The Gamester! 
DRS. BEVERLEY. oc cccrccccccccccccccccsce covcseces Mrs. C. Kean, 
BER, DEVORE cca ceiscecciccgiccoteccecesosseoesse Mr. C. Kean. 
Together with a variety of other entertainments. 
Tuesday—Second night of the engagement of Mr. and Mrs, Charles Kean,— 
Much Ado About Nothing ! 
BENEDICT,....-+6+ Porecccceerceccccesedccvecescoces Mr. C. Kean, 
BEATRICE... ccccccccsccccccsecessveccessecccccesess Mrs. C. Kean. 
Wednesday—Third night of the engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean,— 
The Stranger! 
DEnS. BALLER .0cccccccccccscccccccescscccoccccccccs Mrs. ©. Kean, 
THE STRANGER... .cccccccccccccccserccsseccecevecees Mr. C. KEAN, 
Thursday—Fourth night of the engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean,— 
As You Like It! 
ROSALIND,....-00085 TTTTTITIT TTT ET Mrs. c. KEAN, 





~ JOHN W. 8S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


Will resume his Classes for Private Puris, on the Ist of September next, at his resiv 
dence, 476 Broome-street. 7 " 
a 30 tf New York 26th August, 1845, 
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UEEN VICTORIA’S DANCES.—The new and fashionable Ball Room Mazourka Co- 
tillion, and Cellarius’s Valse, which has rivalled the Polka, in the leading circles 

of Paris and London, and created, if possible, a greater degree of excitement, from its 

»eculiarly elegant and graceful style. Also the Court Minuet, as danced at the recent 

Royal Bal Costume, by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 

MISS E. ELLIS, Protessor and Teacher of Dancing, from London, having just arrived 

from Europe, begs to announce her intention of giving instructionin New York, 


DeposTuREST EXERCISES, for young ladies, so adapted to the improvement of the figure 
and elegance of carriage. The newly improved Royal Polka, and Polka Quadrilles ; 
patronised by her Majesty. Miss E. Ellis begs to apprize those families who may hou- 
our her with their patronage, that her stay in New York, in consequence of her previous 
arrangement to visit other cities in the States, will be limited to the early part of the fall 
—commencing on the Istof September. Miss E. purposes devoting two evenings a week 
exclusively to the Mazourka Cotillion, at her residence, 44 Barclay-street. Miss E. 
brings with her the highest testimonials from families whicb she has taught in England, 
and the certificate of M. Coulon, first Teacher in the Court Circles. Private Lessons, 
Schools and Families attended at their own residences, if required. A perfect knowledge 
of the Mazourka and Cellarius’s Valse may be obtained in a few lessons. alou 


MUEATRICAL INSTRUCTION, &c.—Mrs. VERNON, of the Park Theatre, will re- 
ceive, as pupils, such Ladies as may desire to take lessons in appropriate and effective 
reading, recitation &c., with a view to preparation for the Stage, as a profession, or to the 
acquisition of a useful, agreeable and lady like accomplishment. Terms will be made 
known on application to Mrs. VERNON, at her residence, 16 Beekman street. a23 tf. 





DUCATION.—REV. R. fT. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMM@RCIAL 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—Fourteenth-st., between University Place 
and Fifth Avenue. : 

This establishment, which has lately been removed from Houston street, is now prepar- 
ed for the reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. No expense has been spar- 
ed to render it a complete, well-arranged school for boys. it has been built po mame: | for 
the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first architects in the city,and Mr. 
Hucddart has much satistaction in presenting to his friends and the public, an institu- 


his pupils is combined, and such as ihe experience of many years bas suggested.— 
The situation is perhaps the most eligible which could have been selected for the pur- 
pose, as regards health and facility of access, All the advantages of the best instruc. 
tors and professors are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are gained by 
the out-door athletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious play-ground. : 
Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
Semical Year willcommence on the Ist of September, af- 
ter the summer vacation. The number of pupils being limited in the Day-School vacancies 
will be filled as they occur, . -? 
For BOARDERS and DAY BOARDERS who are entirely distinct and separate, ap- 


in the above and other fashionable and elegant Ball Room Novelties. Also, the } 


tion, in which every requisite for the accommodation, convenierce, and comfort of | may be called upon in the City, 


*=RMS.—For Boarders $300 per Annum, (without accomplishments)— Day Boarders $50 
per quarter—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. jy 123m. 


OUSE-KEEPING ARTICLES.—The subscribers are daily receiving additions to 
their assortment, which is well known as being the largest and best selected stock, 
in the United States. Importing direct from the foreign manufacturers and manufactu- 
ring also in the city, they are enabled to offer a display, nowhere else to be met with. 
Buyers can save time and money in completing their entire purchases at the largest 
store of such goods in the United States, and feel assured of getting articles of the best 
quality selected with a knowledge acquired by 20 years’ experience. There may be found 
Table Cutlery, Hard ware, Brass and Copper Goods, Fire Irons, Fenders, Andirons. Tea 
Trays, Japannery, Tin Ware Block and Planished, Wooden-Ware, Matis, Sheepskins, 
Refrigators, German Silver Ware. Goods delivered promptly free of expense in the city, 
or Brooklyn. Packing done by an experienced hand. Catalogues to be had at store of 
a2 J. B. WINDLE & CO., 56 Maiden Lane, 4 doors from William st. 


~————PARKER HOUSE, 
New-Bedford 
JAMES L. MITCHELL. jy26 St 

‘TATE OF NEW YORK, Secretary’s Orrice, Albany, July 23d, 1845.—To the 
S Sheriff of the City and County of New York. Sir—Notice is hereby given, that at 
the next General Election to be held on the TUESDAY succeeding the first Monday of 
November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: 

A Senator for the First Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue 
by the expiration of the term of service of Isaac L. Varian, on the last day of December 
next. 

Also the following County Officers, to wit: 13 Members of Assembly, and a Register for 
the said City and County in the place of Joseph Sherman Brownell, whose term of ser- 
vice will expire on the last day of December next. _ 

And at the same Election, the sense of the People of this State will be taken in relation 
to the propose! Convention, specified in the act chapter 252, entitled ‘ An act recommend- 
ing a Convention of the People of this State,’ passed May 14, 1345. 

‘And also at the same Election, the following proposed amendments to the Constitution 
of this State will be submitied to the People, viz: 

‘In relation to the removal of Judicial Officers.’ 

‘ For the abrogation of the property qualification for office.’ 

Yours, respectfully, N. 8. BENTON, 
Secretary of State. 


plications will be received at any time. 
T 





Suerires Orrice, New York, July 2%th, 1945. 





ius, and made it broadly humourous. This actor is not wanting in talent: 
bat there is such a tendency to burlesque in all he attempts, that we are al- 
ways doubtful whether his acting is intended for jest or earnest. In the 


present state of the Park company, it appears that he must be entrusted 
with prominent parts,—we trust that he will perceive the necessity of cu:b- 





The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the re quire- 
ments of the statute in such cases made and provided for WM. JONES, Sheriff 
of the City and County of New York. 
(se All the public newspapers in the Connty will punlish the above once in each week 
nntil the Election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may 
be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. 
See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, chap, vi, tile 3d, article Sd—part Ist, page 140. 
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EW YGRK LIVE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons 





effect insurances with this may ey on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
and for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. Tbe payment of premiums may 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 

PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 





Age. 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. Age. 1 Year, Age. 1 Year. 
i. 0 72 * 107 3 1 48 Ei 1 oe 
15 077 21 112 39 1 57 51 1 9 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 08 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 178 53 2 6 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 .° 
19 0 90 31 1 82 43 1 89 55 2 $2 
20 0 91 32 1 33 44 1 90 36 2 4 
21 0 92 383 1 34 45 191 57 2 
22 0 95 34 135 46 1 92 58 3 14 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 98 59 3 &@ 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 3 
25 1 00 37 148 49 1 95 























Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which in. 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent ; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 





When the t to be dep d shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. 
TRUSTEES. 
David S. Kennedy, Thomas W. Ludlow, John Greig, 


Stephen Allen, Stephen Warren, William Bard, 


John R. Townsend, Gulian C. Verplanck Robert Ray, 

Henry Brevoort, Gardner G. Howlan Leonardo y Suarez, 
John Johnston, Albert R. Gallatin, John J. Palmer, 
Augustus James, Samuel Thomson, Jobn J. Astor, 
George Griffin, James J. Jones. William B. Astor, 
Jonathan Goodhue, Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., 


James Hooker, 


Corn. W. Lawrence, 
John D. Van Buren. 


JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
Cuarves C, PaLMer, Secretary. RICHARD K, HOFFMAN. 
abfebltt Physician to the Company. 
HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM-PACKETS BETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGS. 
TON, will commence their regular trips on Friday next, the 18th inst. 
DOWNWARDS, UPWARDS. 
From Toronto to Kingston. From Kingston to Toronto. 
SOVEREIGN.,,........CapT. SUTHERLAND, | PRINCESS ROYAL,..Capt. Co-cLeven, 
Every Monday and bape ow Every Monday and Thursday Evening 
At One o’C , P.M. At Seven o’ Clock. 
CITY OF TORONTO.,....... Capt. Dick, | SOVEREIGN,........ Cart, SUTHERLAND, 
Every Tuesday and Friday. Every Tuesday and Friday Evening, 
At One o’Clock, P. M. At Seven o’ Clock. 





PRINCESS ROYAL,...Capt. CotcLeuen, | CITY OF TORONTO,,..... Cart. Dick 
Every Wednesday and Saturday, | Every Wednesday and Saturday Evening, 
At One o’Clock, P. M. At Seven o’ Clock. 


The above Steamers will call regularly at Cohourg and Port Hope (weather permitting) 
and on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, on their (ownward trip, at Wendeor Harbour, 
Darlington and Bond Head. 

arcels and Luggage at the risk of the owners, unless booked and paid for as freight. 

. B.—No freight received on board alter the second bell has rung for starting. 

The Proprietors will not hold themselves responsible for damage to Goods by acci- 
dental fire or collision with other vessels, in addition to the ordinary exemption from lia- 
bility. Money parcelsat the risk of the owners thereof. 

Royal Mail Steam-Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 1ith April, 1845. je21 6m. 


OVA SCOTIA IRON WORKS FOR SALE.—This valuable property is chiefly sit- 
uated at Moose River, eight miles from the town of Annapolis, and on the side of 
Annapolis Basin, one of the finest harbours in the world. It commands a_ free communi- 
cation by water to the United States and all the British North American Provinces, with 
water power sufficient to carry any machinery that may be required in the most exten- 
sive operations of iron manufacture. . 

The lands belonging to theestablishment compromise mearly 2000 acres, and they con- 
tain such parts of the iron mines of Clements, Nictan and Digby Neck, as render it se- 
cure against any competition in the Western districts of Nova Scotia. 

The iron ore is inexhaustible and yields from 35 to 40 per cent of cast metal. Wood for 
fuel, and for the supply of charcoal is abundant, and coal may be obtained at a low rate 
from the coal mines of Cumberland on the opposite side of the Bay of Fundy. 

Besides several farms the property at Moose River consists of a substantial stone dam 
with a superior stone grist mill, 80 by 60 feet, carrying three pairs of stones, by iron ma- 
chinery. This mill cost $10,000. One Blacksmith shop. One Warehouse containing a 
large quantity of unfinished castings. One large furnace house, containing the smelti 
furnace, blowing machine, and trip hammers, carried by water. T'wo coal houses pom | 
40 by 120 feet, containing 40,000 bushels of charcoal. One iron foundary containing fur- 
uaces and 125 tons of blooms. There are also buildings for the accomodation of the work- 
men and for other purposes. ; ‘ 

That part of the property which is situated at Nictan contains 150 acres of land, and 
comprises the “ Nictau Falls,” a grist mill and Carding Machine, _ 

The amonnt of iron imported into Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is equal to $520,- 
000 per annum, and the imports are rapidly increasing, and there is not a smelting furnace 
in operation in any of the British North American Colonies, Canada only excepted. 

From their peculiar situation, the abundance ot ore and fuel, the high pr ice of iron, the 
increasing demand for that metal, and the supply there is required by the Provinces, the 
above establishment offers one of the best sites to be found in the world for the extension 
of Colonial manutacture. 

The actual cost of the above property was upwards of $120,000. It is now offered for 
less than one third of that sum, and upon terms that cannot fail to accomodate purchasers, 
It has been placed in the hands of the subscriber for sale. And every information respect- 
ing the works may be obtained on application to Charles W. Bartlett, Esq., Albion Office, 
New York ; Messrs. Simonds & Clowes, 18 Cornhill, London; the Hon. Enos Collins 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, or the subscriber at Cornwallis, Nova Scotia. A. GESNER. 

jy 19. 


“TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘*‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse wer, 
B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas tolows:— 
GREAT WESTERN. 








From Liverpool. From New York. 
Saturday....... vebvedeccvaed Aug. 23, do | Thursday........5....+..+.....Sept. 18, do 
Saturday ......seseceecevevers Oct. 11, do | Thursday.....ccccccescccccvees Nov. 6, do 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


From Liverpool. From New York. 





Saturday July 26, 1845] Saturday..........- bestceetatass Aug. 30, 1845 
Saturday Sept. 28, do | Saturday 
Saturday Nov. 22, do | Saturday Dec. 2, 


Fare per ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” $100, and $5 Steward’s fees. 

Fares per “ GREAT BRITAIN,” from $80 to $120, (and $5 Steward’s fee,) according 
to the size and position of the State Rooms. 

For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front street. 

aul6. 





YO BE LET.—A most desirable opportunity is now afiorded to capitalists and person 
wishing to go into extensive business. That excellent Mill Property and Farm 
knownas Bronte Mills, situated in the Gore District, Province of Canada, near the Lake 
shore, about twelve miles from Hsemilton, and twenty-six from Toronto, willbe let at a 
moderate rent, for a term of ten years, on an improving lease. The estate consists of up- 
wards of 350 acres of land, of which about 100 acres are in a good state of cultivation, 
with an excellent young orchard. ‘The buildings area large stone and frame Woollen Fac- 
tory, adapted for four complete sets of machinery ; Grist Mill; two Saw Mills; Dwell- 
ing House : Blacksmith’s Shop; Workmen’s Dwellings ; Barns ; Sheds, and other erec- 
tions. The water power is abundant and permanent, andfaffords upwards of twenty feet 
head. There is also a most desirabable opening for a merehant’s store. For particulars 
| apply to Messrs. HARRISON & FOSTER, Barristers, &c., 12 Wellington Buildings, 
oronto. ae tange. a2 6m. 
O BRICKMAKERS AND DEALERS IN BRICK.—The undersigned, having a 
piece Sane at Hastings, Westchester county, fronting the North river, the earth 
of which would make very good Brick, would make some satistactory crrangement by 
way of lease or part interest or sale with a practical respectable man. A right to put 
out a dock attaches to the ground. Sloops can run_ to Hastings generally all the winter, 
and this would be the nearest point from which brick is brought to this city. 
Apply to Mr. CHARLES EDWARDS, Counsellor at Law, 63 Wall streei, New York 
jy 26. 


FNFORMATION WANTED.—Iif Rosert Wearasasy, his heirs ot bis trieuds see this 
notice, they will hear of something very much to their advantage, by applying t 
tend HIRAM SMITH, No. 111 Wall st Nee ay 
Robert Weatherby was last heard from, at No. 45 Washington Street, Albany, N. Y¥., 
10th Feb’y 1834. al6 4t* 


ISS E. ELLIS, Professor and Teacher of Dancing, from London, begs to announce 

her intention of visiting New York, to give instruction, during the month of Sep- 

tember. in all the latest fashionable aud elegant Ball Room Novelties. now dancing in Pa- 

3 and at the English Court. Patronised by her Majesty Queen Victoria, also the — 
A al 

ARINE PAVILION, ROCKAWAY.—The Subscriber respectinily informs the p ube 

lic, that he will have the above well known seabathing establishment, ready for the 

reception of visitors, on the 20th of June next. Families desirous of obtaining rooms 

by addressing the Subscriber, at the Astor House, N. ¥. 

HIRAM CRANSTON., 


LUMBE’S DAGUERRIAN GALLERY and Photographic Depot, 251 Broad- 
way, Corner ofMurray-st., [over Tenney’s Jewelry Store. 

_ Awarded the Medal, four First Premiums, and two ‘Highest Honours,” at the Exhibi- 
tions at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the best Pictures and ap- 
paratus ever exhibited. 

Price of these superb Photographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, so 
tint yo one need now sit for an erdinary likeness on the score of ecx nomy. Takenin any 
weather, 

Plumbe’s Prremium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &*., &¢., forward 
ed to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 

WAN'TED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply asabove. — aboej15 
jous NIMMO, Agent for the New York ALBION, the OLD CouNTRYMAN.and CHAM 

BERS’ EpineurGu Journat No. 8 Wellington Buildings, King Street, Toronto, C. W 

, TERMS: 
PF Se 


Odecccccvccsscceseccccsosoons £1100 per annum. 
ee ee CEO ga ccna: scseksececescdtoateess 0150 do 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal...........cseseeeeeee* 0 76 do 
P As the new volumes of these commence the beginning of the year, all persons in 
tending to become subscribers to either of them, are requested to send their orders to Mr 
Niwmoas soon as possible. 


Subscriptions also receivedby Mess*s Smith & acdonell, King-street, ‘Toronto. 


OUSE-KEEPER’S EMPORIUM.—NEW GOOODS JUST RECEIVED, 

The subscribers having received large supplies by the late arrivals, now offer their 
stock as one of the most complete and select in the city. In addition to their importations 
they manufacture largely, so as to warrant every article of the best make, and at the low- 
est price. Persons about to commence house-keeping, would do well to examine their 
stock before making purchases elsewhere, there being great advantages in completing 
their selections at one establishment. The subscribers beg particularly to call attention 
to their stock of Wooden-ware, Willow-ware, Brushes, Brooms, Mats, Hardware, Britan- 
nia and Plated-ware, German-silver, Japannery, &c. 

Goods delivered promptly to any part of the city or Brooklyn, free of expense—or 
packed by an experienced hand. TRG? A, 
Catalogues at the store. WHITTEMORE & ‘TORREY, 
al 19 4m 46 Maiden-Lane. 


_ aaa sate le nel 
URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the exclusive sanction of the dis- 
i coverer Sir James Murray.—This elegant antacid and aperient is peculiarly 
adapted for the prevention of the various disorders incident to the present season, and is 
recommended by the most eminent of the Faculty as invaluable in Govt, Irritation of the 
Stomach, Nausea, Headache. Fevers, Insantile complaints, Heartburns, particularly ser- 
viceable during pregnancy, and mild, safe and easily administered to the most delicate in- 
fant ; also, the most efficacious remedy for sea-sickuess extant. 
As a preventive against dangerous substitutions every bottle will be authenticated by 
the actual signature of the Inventor and Proprietor, in green ink. 
Sold by all respe ctable Druggists, and wholesale by the Proprictor’s Agent. 
H. T . CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st sup stairs. 
H. T. CHAPMAN is prepared to execute orders for Drnes, Chemicals and general 
merchandlize, on the most favourable terms, for cash or approved credit trom any part of 
the United States, Canada, the Wesi Indiesor South Ameri > 











mySl1 6t. 
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FiLLA AKCHIP BO TURE.—Pians tor the erection of Villas. a ihe laying out of 
Country Seats in the styles asaally arloy ted in Britain, are care ared, and the 
uperintendance of the work duly attended to by the undersigned, who will also act as 
Soent tor the selection of building sites for Raral Residences: ul chase or sale of 


aroperties suitably located tor the above purpose, . 
PReference permitted to ANTHONY BAR "LAY, Esq., 17.B. M.C N 





| a€ oc. 8 a LE. 


2 vw York. 
Address CHARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engineer, Rockland Lakej 
steof New York, al 26 ¢f 
































